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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 

NHE Algeciras Conference seems to have sunk into a 
slough of confusion. Early in the week it looked as 
if it would drag on for a week or two without any hope 
of ultimate agreement, since Germany's attitude on the 
police question was fundamentally opposed to France's 
desires. Hope revived, however, on Thursday with the 
announcement that Germany was prepared to yield on 
the Casablanca question, provided that the inspection by 
a neutral officer was made really efficacious. Germany is 
announced to be preparing a new scheme of counter- 
checks, which will be proposed, as usual, in the name of 
Austria. This, it is said, may take the form of a scheme for 
placing French and Spanish officers together in the same 
ports,—a proposal to which it is highly improbable that either 
France or Spain would agree. If, however, she merely aims at 
rendering the inspection by a neutral officer more effective, 
there is some hope of a settlement. On Friday the tone of 

the reports from Algeciras was slightly more optimistic. 








Friday's Times contains a telegram from Tangier which 
points to the possibility of important developments in the 
internal conditions of Morocco. A body of the Pretender’s 
cavalry has appeared at a spot a few hours east of Fez, 
is urging tribes in the neighbourhood of the capital to join 
the Pretender’s cause, and is apparently meeting with 
success. The whole country, states the Times correspondent, 
is weary of the present régime, and any change would be 
welcome. The distress throughout Morocco is pitiful, and 
foodstuffs in Morocco City are said to have risen by 700 per 
cent., while at Fez the situation is nearly as bad. The 
Makhzan and the Sultan are also accused of waiting for a 
further rise in prices before beginning to sell the corn stored 
in the public granaries. Meantime, want of rain and the 
depredations of locusts are threatening this year's crops. It 
is alleged that the Sultan and his Viziers, in spite of the 
ominous signs visible in so many directions, entirely fail to 
grasp the seriousness of the situation. 


M. Clemenceau has begun his official career by a bold action. 
The disaster at Courritres has been followed by a great strike, 
the workmen accusing the mineowners of making undue 
profits and neglecting the comfort and safety of the labourers. 
The conflict promised to be a bitter one, and the Minister of 
the Interior thought it his duty to intervene. Accordingly, 








peaceful settlement, the Unions showing themselves disposed to 
negotiate peaceably and the masters declaring their readiness 
to consider all the demands and grievances of their employés. 
A considerable increase of wages has been offered, which is at 
present under consideration. 


So far as can be judged, the native trouble in our African 
possessions is now over. In Natal the field force has returned 
and been disbanded, and the unrest which threatened among 
the tribes seems to have disappeared with the capture of the 
ringleaders. From Nigeria it is announced that Major Good- 
win has defeated the Sokoto rebels, capturing their town, and 
almost exterminating their charging line. The operations 
against the Munshi tribe have also been successful, and the 
district is reported pacified. The Mahdi who was the 
cause of the outbreak perished, and the main force of the 
movement has been broken. At the same time comes the 
news of certain acts of hostility on the part of the Emir of 
Hadeija, a district one hundred and twenty miles to the east 
of Kano, and the decision to despatch an expedition against 
him. Clearly there is a general stirring up of the embers of 
Mohammedan fanaticism throughout the whole West African 
Hinterland, and our small garrisons find their hands full. A 
bold stroke such as the defeat of the Sokoto Muhdi may do 
much to bring the truculent Emirs to their senses. 


The Prince of Wales, who with the Princess sailed for 
home on Monday, took farewell of India in replying to a 
municipal address at Karachi this day week. In his speech 
the Prince assured all his friends in India that he left it 
with feelings of gratitude and affection. Their journey had 
been in all parts most delightful,—‘ an unending and un- 
broken series of happy and most instructive experiences.” 
The Times correspondent, who has accompanied the Prince on 
his tour, sums up its significance in a striking letter which 
appears in Tuesday’s issue. The ground covered—eight 
thousand miles by rail and a sea voyage of two thousand 
miles from Calcutta to Rangoon and thence back to Madras— 
brings home the magnitude and variety of the wonderful 
Indian panorama unfolded before the Royal visitors. In con- 
clusion, the Times correspondent pays a well-deserved tribute 
to the Indian Civil Service. “We are apt at home,” he 
observes, “ to forget what the Government of such a country 
as India means, though it is perhaps the greatest administra- 
tive achievement which the world has ever seen, and it is 
an achievement which would be impossible without the high 
standard of efficiency and devotion to duty to which the 
Indian Civil Service has attained.” It is, therefore, no slight 
consolation to them to know that their future Sovereign “ will 
come home with a fuller appreciation of the large and really 
splendid share they take in bearing the white man’s burden 
for the benefit of the whole of the Empire.” That is well 
said. We are all too apt to ignore India, and to confine 
our Imperial thinking to other and newer portions of the 
Empire. 


Mr. Deakin, the Prime Minister of the Australian Common- 
wealth, has announced in a letter to the Premier of Western 
Australia that he intends to submit proposals on the subject 
of immigration at the coming Conference of Australian 
Premiers. He will ask the States to provide sufficient land 
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out of the territory at their disposal. The Commonwealth 
Government will make arrangements for supplying immi- 
grants, and for this purpose will institute an extensive system 
of advertisements in Australia and the Mother-country, will 
offer subsidised passages, and will endeavour to make settle- 
ment profitable by giving bounties on rural produce. Mr. 
Deakin makes an earnest appeal on behalf of the policy of 
adding to the population of the country by careful immigra- 
tion, since without such increase Australia cannot hope to 
defend herself, or do justice to her great natural wealth. We 
are glad to mark this change in Australian sentiment, which 
a few years ago was inclined to a policy of exclusion. Without 
citizens a country is a territory, not a nation. 


The debate on the Pure Beer Bill, the second reading of 
which was moved by Mr. Courthope in the House of 
Commons on Friday week, proved pure waste of time, 
but was conducted with perfect good humour and was 
enlivened by some highly amusing speeches. The line 
taken by the mover of the Bill, which enacts that 85 per 
cent. of the total saccharine-yielding materials employed 
should be barley malt, was that if the British working man 
or any one else wanted to drink beer of a certain standard of 
nourishment and purity, and took the trouble to ask for it, 
he should have the right to be supplied with it. The Bill, 
he further argued, would promote temperance and health. 
The course of the debate revealed irreconcilable contra- 
dictions of view as to the relative wholesomeness of barley 
and scientifically brewed beer. Mr. Paul extolled the latter, 
while Mr. Belloc enthusiastically supported the former, 
stating that there were very few nights when he went to bed 
without having drunk two pints of beer, and that it made all 
the difference to his health whether it was pure beer or made 
out of chemical substitutes. Mr. McKenna, who observed 
that the principle raised had never been treated as a party 
question, gave the Bill its coup de grace by noting that its 
promoters had left out all proposals for its enforcement, and 
the result would be that it would not be enforced at all. On 
a division the Bill was rejected by 164 votes to 109, or a 
majority of 55. 


In the House of Commons on Monday night, while the 
Army Estimates were under discussion, Mr. Lee expressed his 
regret that the Secretary of State had stopped or reduced the 
expense of the military reconnaissance of defensive positions 
in these islands in order to effect a small economy. The 
strategical and tactical survey was a small precaution against 
a hundred and one chances, and it was only with the know- 
ledge of the ground to be obtained from it that Irregular 
troops could cope successfully with an organised force. 
Though in essentials adherents of the “ blue-water” school, we 
entirely agree with Mr. Lee, and very much hope that the 
War Office may not abandon the plan under which officers 
are trained to know their own country from a military point 
of view, and to consider in all its details the problem of home 
defence. Quite apart from the chance that the knowledge 
thus acquired might be supremely useful if the impossible 
or the improbable happened, and these shores were invaded, 
the work affords what we may call an excellent form of 
“cub-hunting” for young officers. These must be trained 
somewhere, and it is just as well that in the course of that 
training the defensive positions and the lie of our country 
generally should be thoroughly surveyed and understood. 
After all, there would be something very ridiculous if ours were 
to be the only Army that had not considered the possibility of 
warfare in these islands, for it is well known that the General 
Staffs of the chief Continental Powers are thoroughly well 
supplied with plans and confidential reports in regard to 
British terrain. Mr. Haldane admitted that the surveys 
which we desire to see retained only cost some £7,000 a year. 


On Tuesday the President of the Board of Trade introduced 
a Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts, 1894-1901. 
Its main intention is to compel foreign vessels to con- 
form to the rules we have made for the safety of our own 
merchant navy, and thereby to deprive them of the artificial 
advantage which their former irresponsibility gave them. 
Formerly overloading in foreign ships could not be detected 
owing to the absence of discs, and our provisions as to 
unseaworthiness did not apply. Now our regulations on both 
subjects are to be applicable to all foreign vessels arriving at 





Se 
and sailing from British ports. So also with such matter, 
the stowage of grain to prevent its shifting, the Provision of 
life-saving appliances, and the overcrowding of emigrant shi 
On the question of the employment of foreign seamen i 
Lloyd-George informed the House that whereas in 1870 en 
were 200,000 British sailors in our merchant navy and 18,00) 
foreigners, the figures were now 176,000 Britons, 39,000 
foreigners, and 42,000 Lascars. To prevent risk to a shi ‘5 
safety the Bill provides that no foreign seaman shall 
engaged unless he is capable of understanding English words 
of command. Mr. Lloyd-George earnestly besought ship. 
owners to do what they could, by the development of the 
apprenticeship system, to make good the deficiency of British 
seamen, and announced that the Bill would provide fo, a 
more stringent oversight by Government inspectors of the 
provisions for the sailors’ comfort. 


On the Motion for the second reading of the Consolidated 
Fund Bill in the Commons on Wednesday, Mr. Chamber. 
lain moved an amendment demanding the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to report on Chinese labour in the 
Transvaal, both on the economic and the moral side, The 
prosperity of the whole of South Africa was at stake; ths 
Transvaal was being asked by the Government to dispensg 
with Chinese labour, and it was not right that the experiment 
should be made upon insufficient knowledge. He further 
deprecated strongly the threat of using the veto if the Colonial 
Legislature should adopt an attitude differing from that of 
the Government, and declared that a storm of indignation had 
already been roused in South Africa by the statements of the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. Winston Churchill 
contended that a Commission would create greater disturb. 
ance, and held that the admissions in Lord Selborne’s 
despatches disproved the alleged need of further information, 
After Mr. Balfour had strongly supported Mr. Chamberlain's 
demand for a Commission of Inquiry and condemned the 
imposing upon a self-governing Colony of our own ideas 
of morality as a deliberate infraction of British traditions, 
the Prime Minister concluded the debate. The Govern. 
ment, he stated, had no quarrel with the Transvaal 
people or the leading men in that Colony, but with the 
Ordinances which prescribed labour conditions which they 
believed to be contrary to the traditions, wishes, and ideals 
of the British people. The British Government had passed 
the Ordinances, and therefore this country was responsible for 
them. Ona division the amendment was rejected by 378 votes 
to 110, or a majority of 268, 


At Wednesday’s evening sitting Mr. Byles moved and Mr, 
Mackarness seconded a Resolution censuring Lord Milner for 


authorising the flogging of Chinese labourers. Mr. Chamber. 
lain in an eloquent speech indignantly repudiated the idea 
that Lord Milner had knowingly deceived the Government he 
was serving. The suggestion had not been his, and far too 
much had been made of a mistake frankly acknowledged. 
The Resolution was vindictive, and the amendment standing 
in the name of Mr. Churchill was cowardly, for it was framed 
to catch votes by pointing at Lord Milner without naming 
him. Mr. Chamberlain declared that he had never known a 
greater man than Lord Milner, and appealed to the House 
not to do anything that might discourage our representatives 
in distant parts of the globe. The Government amendment, 
moved by Mr. Churchill, which condemned the flogging of 
coolies, but invited the House, in the interests of peace and 
conciliation in South Africa, to refrain from passing censure 
on individuals, was carried by 355 votes to 135, or a majority of 
220, after Mr. Byles’s Resolution had been negatived without 
a division. Several Liberal and Labour Members voted in the 
minority. We have dealt at length with the episode else- 
where, and will only say here that, while the amendment 
avoided the entering of a vote of censure on Lord Milner in 
the journals of the House, it was, in our opinion, by 10 
means happily worded. It would have been far better either 
to have simply negatived Mr. Byles’s Motion, or else to have 
moved the Previous Question. 


On Thursday night the question of Irish University educa- 
tion came up before the House of Commons. Professor 
Butcher, the Member for Cambridge University, in an admir- 
able speech urged that it was futile to attempt any solution 
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“f the Trish University question which did not go on lines 
which would meet with the approval of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, and that this should be the starting-point of any 
inquiry. He was not one of those who would say: “There is 
Trinity, if you will go, and if not, the fault is your own.” 
They could not deal in that way with the religious sentiment 
of three-fourths of a nation, nor could they say: “ We will 
wait until the sentiment changes.” Ireland could not afford 
to wait. He did not shrink from the words “ Catholic 
College” or “ Catholic University.” He urged the House to 
think of the young men of the Irish race, with their social 
instincts and spirit of fellowship and their genius for friend- 
ship, asking for a University and being given an Examining 


Board. 


As our readers know, we have always urged that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland should be given the University which they 
want—that is, a University with a Roman Catholic atmosphere 
and not the University which Protestants or academic experts 
think they ought to have. The question is not how to create 
an ideal University, but a University consistent with Irish 
Roman Catholic ideas. We are glad to note, therefore, that 
Sir Edward Carson, speaking on behalf of Trinity College, 
declared that they had no intention or desire to block the way, 
and that he would rather lose his seat for Dublin University 
than oppose this attempt at the settlement of the Irish 
University question. There was plenty of work for Trinity 
College to do, and it might be that the College did not meet 
the popular requirements of Ireland. If so, it was a reason 
for an additional University. 





Mr. Bryce at the end of the debate declared that the system 
of University education in Ireland was generally admitted to 
be unsatisfactory, but he was not at present in a position to 
make any statement as to the intentions of the Government. 
He hoped, however, that it might be possible to reconcile the 
conflicting views which had delayed the settlement. We 
trust most sincerely that this means that the Government 
propose to take the matter up. If they do, we implore them 
to approach it in no narrow and no timid spirit, and not to 
strive to give to the Roman Catholics of Ireland the very least 
that they can be induced to accept. What is wanted is a 
settlement that the Roman Catholic hierarchy will regard not 
merely as just possible to accept, but as ample and 
generous. We would see established a Roman Catholic 
University of which they can feel as proud as the Protestants 
of Ireland are proud of Trinity College. The want of sym- 
metrical fairness involved in the fact that Trinity College is 
not in essentials a Protestant institution need not disturb us. 
It is of the nature of modern Protestantism to be tolerant and 
wide-minded. That is a fact in which Protestants may justly 
glory, but it is not a ground for attempting to force upon 
Roman Catholics a form of toleration with which, for good or 
evil, they do not, and cannot, sympathise. 


Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, M.P., formerly Mr. Rhodes’s con- 
fidential agent, and first secretary of the British South Africa 
Company, has issued a statement on the situation in the 
Transvaal which carries Mr. Chamberlain's “solemn warning” 
against Downing Street interference one step further. 
According to his forecast, the leading classes of the popula- 
tion in the South African Colonies—Dr. Rutherfoord Harris 
presumably means the mineowners—will now make terms 
with the Boer leaders on the great question of State aid for 
the Dutch language and religion, “thus perpetuating the 
division between the two races. In return for that,” he con- 
tinues, “naturally they will both combine for the benefit of 
the economical and industrial prosperity of all classes of the 
Transvaal, and adopt such schemes of labour as they may 
think fit. They will no more permit dictation from Downing 
Street than Australia or Canada will stand it...... The 
Radical Party have won their success at the price of an 
independent South Africa, animated with no friendly spirit 
to Downing Street.” It will be interesting to see whether 
the mineowners will make good Dr. Rutherfoord Harris's 
confident prediction, and also how Australian statesmen will 
relish the comparison of the strength of their attachment to 
the Mother-country with that of those for whom Dr. Ruther- 
foord Harris speaks. Happily, we do not believe he speaks 
for British South Africans as a whole, or for the better 
portion of the mineowners, and we sincerely trust that they 


will repudiate his mischievous suggestions as treason to the 
Empire. 


Lord Avebury contributed an admirable letter to the 7imes 
of Monday in reply to an earlier letter of Professor Hewins 
on Fiscal policy. We would especially call attention to his 
treatment of the argument that an increase in the prosperity 
of another nation is a positive disadvantage to us, and that we 
can only prosper at the expense of our neighbours, “ We do 
not trade with the heavenly bodies—with the sun, moon, and 
stars—but with other countries. Consequently, if our com- 
merce increases, theirs must also.” Lord Avebury goes on to 
show that parallels as to rate of increase with an immense 
and largely undeveloped country like the United States are 
quite illogical. Lastly, he denies that our exports are declining, 
or that foreign Protective countries are developing their 
foreign trade because of their Protection. On this point he 
quotes some apt words of Mr. Chamberlain in 1885:—* Believe 
me, if their hands were free, if they were wise, if they released 
trade altogether, they would be much more serious competitors 
than they are now.” We could wish that all Fiscal discus- 
sions were conducted with the patience and fairness of that 
between Professor Hewins and Lord Avebury in the columns 
of the Times. 


Ata meeting of the Royal Statistical Society on Tuesday 
Mr. C. 8S. Loch read an interesting paper on the “ Statistics of 
Population and Pauperism.” The period taken was between 
1861 and 1905. His main points were the importance of 
dividing pauper statistics into age groups and of securing 
a continuous age count, and the relation between pauperism 
and movements of population. We have not space to quote 
his figures, but roughly we may say that, while they show a 
considerable general decline in the percentage of paupers of 
different ages to population since 1861, they show also within 
the last few years an increase in the proportion of middle-age 
and old-age pauperism. Mr. Loch was of opinion that this in- 
crease was due to the elaborate provision made recently for the 
feeding and shelter of the unemployed, especially in the 
Metropolis. In London the percentage of paupers over sixty 
to population had actually increased since 1861 from 16°46 
to 17:39. The paper forms a timely warning against the false 
philanthropy in which we have been indulging of late. To 
put the matter brutally, we have been deliberately manu- 
facturing paupers, and unless we now reduce the “ output” the 
whole nation will feel the consequences, moral and economic, 


A meeting attended by a very large number of influential 
people in the world of art and letters was held at the Royal 
Academy on Monday to consider the memorial to the 
Londen County Council supporting the scheme of the 
Further Strand Improvement Committee. This, it will be 
remembered, advocates the setting back of the crescent 
between Aldwych and the Strand, and facing the church 
of St. Mary, with a view to securing a direct roadway 
connecting the West End with the City, instead of a ser- 
pentine course which spoils the view, hampers the traffic, 
and destroys the effect of the Gladstone monument. On 
the following day the memorial was presented by Mr. Allen, 
M.P., immediately before the discussion of the new scheme for 
letting the central block of the crescent site. The memorial 
having been referred to the Improvements Committee, the 
London County Council adopted the new scheme under which 
the site is to be let to a syndicate on a ninety-nine years’ lease 
at a rental of £55,000 a year for the erection of buildings 
for a permanent art exhibition, a theatre, a concert-hall, 
restaurant, and a hundred and seventy-six shops, the sum 
of £500,000 being fixed as minimum expenditure on the 
buildings. In view of the assurance received by the Further 
Strand Improvement Committee that their resolution will 
receive the very earnest attention of the Improvements Com- 
mittee, it is to be hoped that some modification of the agree- 
ment with the syndicate may be arrived at. We quite under- 
stand the anxiety of the Council not to increase the burden 
of the rates, but surely this is an occasion where aesthetic 
considerations may prevail. Should they feel able to accede to 
the request of the memorialists, all London will have cause 
to rejoice. 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, LORD MILNER, 

AND CHINESE LABOUR. 


Ww deeply regret that the debate in the House of 
Commons on the proposal to censure Lord Milner 
should have taken place. It was a debate which proved 
nothing, and led to nothing except exaggeration and heat 
and passion on both sides. We have several times had 
occasion to criticise Lord Milner in these pages for his 
action in South Africa after the conclusion of the war. We 
hold that his unsuccessful attempt to suspend the Cape 
Constitution showed a lack of statesmanship and political 
instinct. Again, we deplore his surrender to those who 
insisted upon attempting the dangerous and desperate 
expedient of employing Asiatic labour on the conditions 
under which the people of the Transvaal would alone 
tolerate such labour. Without due consideration of the 
effect, not only upon public opinion here, but upon the 
public opinion of the whole Empire, he embarked upon a 
policy the full consequences of which will not be exhausted 
for many years to come. But, though we disagree so 
profoundly with certain of Lord Milner’s actions, we can 
never forget, not only that his intentions have always 
been patriotic, single-minded, and self-sacrificing in a high 
degree, but also that he has rendered great and notable 
services to the nation. For ourselves, we believe as firmly 
now as we believed in 1899 that the war to determine 
whether the Boers should drive us from South Africa, 
or whether South Africa should remain part of the 
British Empire, was inevitable; but leaving that question 
aside, we hold that Lord Milner throughout the course of 
the war acted a great and a patriotic part, and that the 
nation owes him a deep debt of gratitude for his steadfast- 
ness and his never-failing courage. At a time when so 
many men who had talked loudly of Imperialism while the 
Empire was in smooth water showed weakness and vacilla- 
tion, and were unable to meet in a worthy spirit the crisis 
with which the Empire was faced, Lord Milner never failed 
to play the man. His was the mens aequa in arduis, and 
when soldiers lost battles and civilians lost their heads he 
remained at the helm in South Africa calm and undis- 
turbed, and steered the ship which had been entrusted into 
his hands through the perils of the tempest. No one 
could have done better what it was his duty at the moment 
to do. A man of less courage, less single-mindedness, less 
consistency, might have failed in nerve, might have been 
overcome by excitement, or, still worse, might have thought 
of his own personal position or career rather than of the 
essential need of keeping the ship on the course that had 
been marked out for her, and of keeping her head to the 
waves at all costs. Men who can give such service to the 
State are rare, and therefore, even if Lord Milner’s later 

errors of judgment had been far worse than they were, we 
should have held it unfitting to record the censure of the 

House of Commons in regard to them. 

The objections which we have just urged respecting 
the censure of Lord Milner for action which we deplore 
in itself as a most grave and serious error would, in 
our opinion, hold good even if Lord Milner had not 
merely been an instrument of government and a 
subordinate servant of the State, but a principal,—that 
is, a Cabinet Minister, with the supreme responsibility 
for the transactions in which he was concerned. As a 
matter of fact, however, Lord Milner did not have, 
and could not have in our Constitution, any supreme 
responsibility in regard to the policy pursued or to the 
acts done. He was, as we have said, an instrument of 
government, not a principal. In his case, and in all 
such cases, the censure should fall upon the Secretary of 
State and the Cabinet at home who direct the policy, 
or who by tolerating it make themselves responsible 
for that policy. If the Empire is to be well and 
efliciently governed, the House of Commons, which is the 
final power in the State, must exact responsibility, not 
from Viceroys, Governors, High Commissioners, Generals, 
Ambassadors, or permanent officials, but from the Ministers 
of the Crown, who are in effect appointed by the House 
of Commons, and who are answerable to it for the 
conduct of national and Imperial affairs. The Admiral 
of a fleet does not censure the Lieutenant of a battleship 


- ———____ 
command. So the House of Commons, if it is to exercigg 
an efficient control over the affairs of the Empire, mus 
deal with the Secretary of State for the Colonies and - 
with his subordinates. That these subordinates may be 
willing to take responsibility has nothing to do with 
matter. The attitude of the House must be: “ You either 
appointed or continued in office such-and-such a Governor 
and either instructed him to take a particular course o 
else by giving him a free hand endorsed beforehand = 
line of action he might take. Therefore you are ra 
sponsible for his acts.” 

To take another concrete example, suppose the 
House of Commons and the monaneal ri eas . 
come to the conclusion that a grave injury to the Indiay 
Empire had been committed by the Tibetan Expedition 
If they did so, it would be monstrous to censure Lord 
Curzon, for the Government at home, since they allowed 
and endorsed the expedition, were necessarily the persons 
responsible. If once the House of Commons were to take 
to censuring or dealing directly with the instruments of 
Imperial policy, a condition of insubordination would 
arise in the Empire which must prove fatal to its 
strength and continuance. When the Secretary of Stats 
gave an order, he would be liable to be met by a Viceroy 
or a Governor with such words as these :—“ I cannot carry 
out your order, because if I do I shall be liable to be 
censured by the House of Commons. In my opinion, it is 
more than likely that the next House will disapprove 
of the policy you recommend, and I am not going to 
risk the possibility of being called to account by the 
supreme power in the State.” Only by maintaining the 
principle that the order of his chief, either expressed or 
implied, is an endorsement of the acts and a protection of 
every subordinate, is it possible for a true and efficient 
system of discipline to be established in the government of 
the Empire. Even, then, if we thought very differently 
than we do think of Lord Milner’s past career, and even 
if Lord Milner had not so candidly and so honourably 
admitted the particular grave dereliction of duty of which 
he was guilty, we should still deprecate in the strongest 
possible way the attempt to censure him in the House of 
Commons. As it is, we rejoice to think that no censure 
was entered on the journals of the House of Commons, 
though we greatly regret that the Government did not 
take a stronger line and negative Mr. Byles’s Motion. 
While doing this they might still have expressed their 
condemnation of the late Government for so ordering the 
affairs of the Empire that it was possible that a solema 
Treaty should be made with a foreign Power, and then be 
almost immediately violated. 

We have left ourselves little space to deal with the 
debate on Chinese labour which preceded the debate on 
Lord Milner. Of this debate we can only say, as we have 
said in regard to the discussion of Lord Milner’s actions, 
that we deeply regret that so much exaggeration and so 
much heat were used on both sides. What is most wanted 
in Parliament just now is a complete cessation of dis- 
cussions on the question of Chinese labour. Personally, 
we think Mr. Chamberlain was most unwise in raising the 
subject again. Butas he did raise it, we think that the 
Government would probably have been wise to have granted 
a Commission with a well-drawn reference to inquire into the 
question whether the gold industry could not have been 
maintained without recourse to Chinese labour; whether 
white unskilled labour cannot be as profitably employed 
in the Transvaal as it is in other parts of the Empire; and, 
finally, if Asiatic indentured labour is to be employed, 
what are the conditions under which it can be employed 
without violating the principles of liberty and the recog- 
nition of those moral obligations upon which, in the 
last resort, the British Empire rests. If, however, the 
Government, for reasons which seemed good to them, could 
not agree to such a Commission, we do not see why the 
Prime Minister should not have offered to take the whole 
of the self-governing nations within the Empire into con- 
sultation in regard to the conditions under which Asiatic 
labour should be allowed in the white portions of the 
Empire,—that is, in those portions of the Empire which 
enjoy responsible government and representative institu- 
tions. Mr. Chamberlain could surely not have refused to 
agree to a Colonial Conference on such a matter as this. 

As to the main issue, it seems to us that the attitude 





for an error which has imperilled the ship, but holds 
the Captain responsible for what has gone wrong in his 


of the Government has been misrepresented by those 
who think, or profess to think, that they are preparing 
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to override the decisions | of self-governing Colonies 
in rd to matters of internal legislation. As we 
understand the decision of the Government, nothing of 
the sort has ever been threatened. What the Govern- 
ment have said is something of this kind :—* Under the 
resent Constitution of the Empire, the Mother-country 
exercises in certain strictly limited cases a right of veto 
over Colonial legislation.” In the case of a great Federation 
like that of Canada or Australia, it is almost inconceivable 
that the veto would be used, because it is almost incon- 
ceivable that these great nations would desire legislation 
that would violate any of the essential principles of freedom 
or morality on which the Empire rests. Nevertheless, that 
veto exists in theory—it may be regarded, indeed, as one 
of the symbols of Imperial unity—and would be employed 
if any self-governing portion of the Empire should propose 

a law contrary to the weMare of the whole Imperial Union. 

Such a law, for example, would be one under which either 
whiteor coloured men could be sold or could sell themselves 
jnto slavery, under which polygamy could be practised by 
white men, or, again, under which marriage was made a 
contract terminable at will by either party. 

In the present case the Government are establishing 
representative and responsible government in the Trans- 
yaal; but, owing to the unfortunate history of the Chinese 
labour controversy, they have been obliged to draw atten- 
tion to this reserve power in the Constitution, which, as 
a rule, is better not dwelt upon. But even here there is 
po talk and no intention of placing an absolute veto on 
Colonial legislation. The position of the Government 
can, in effect, be expressed as follows:—‘The Transvaal 
Government is free to make use of indentured Chinese 
labour if it so desires, but the fact remains that if 
the Transvaal Government were to propose a system 
of indentured labour involving servile conditions and 
violating moral principles, such legislation would be 
properly subject to the veto.” It is not for a moment to 
be expected that a representative Transvaal Legislature 
will propose legislation of this kind, but to say that it 
js an insult to let it be known that legislation incom- 
patible with the general opinion of the Empire in regard 
to servile conditions cannot be sanctioned by the British 
Government seems to us absurd. ‘The mineowners are 
free to have Chinese labour on sound conditions, but 
they are not free to have it if the public opinion of the 
Colony and of South Africa insists that the conditions 
shall be of a kind inconsistent with the principles of 
freedom and morality. 

We do not think that this attitude would be unfair 
if taken up in regard to any Colony; but, in any case, 
it is impossible to forget the past history of the 
Transvaal. ‘The fact that the Mother-country has so 
- sg ag two hundred and fifty millions and run 
the risks involved in a great war in bringing the 
Transvaal within the British Empire, and in preventing 
the Boer element in South Africa overpowering and 
dominating the British, unquestionably gives her—we do 
not say for all time, but for many years—the right to 
exercise a certain control over the destinies of all the South 
African States. No one, for example, denies that we 
might, if we thought fit, maintain Crown Colony govern- 
ment for another ten years in the Transvaal without 
injustice or without insult to the Colonies. If that is so, 
it is clear that we may maintain our control in any degree 
of completeness between Crown Colony government and 
that which we exercise over the freest Colonies. We have 
always contended that the great sacrifices made by the 
Mother-country in the case of the Transvaal do not give 
her a right to exploit that Colony for her material benefit, 
or to levy a money tribute such as Mr. Chamberlain, most 
unwisely, as we think, desired to see levied. But we 
hold that those sacrifices do give us, in the case of 
the Transvaal, the right to exercise for a limited time 
special powers of guidance and control. These are rights, 
however, which must be exercised most carefully and 
most tactfully, and always with the highest interests of 
the Colony kept steadily in view. 

In view of the exaggerated language which has been 
used in regard to the veto over Colonial legislation, we 
desire to draw attention to a letter which stands first in 
our correspondence columns. That letter shows that Mr. 
Chamberlain claimed, and exercised, the right of interfer- 
ence in the internal legislation of a self-governing Colony. 





THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


: or news of the week from St. Petersburg is most 
discouraging to friends of Russia, among whom 
we count ourselves, for we hold an entente with that 
Power to be essential to the tranquillity of Asia and to 
the maintenance in Europe of the true balance of power so 
essential to its continued peace. Though much has not 
been expected from the Duma, it has been hoped that that 
body, once elected, would at least serve as an official 
channel for the expression of popular aspirations. The 
will of a nation, once unmistakably and calmly expressed, 
must affect the most resolute of autocrats. It is evident, 
however, that even this small function will not be fully 
conceded. Order after order has been issued whittling 
away the rights of the representative body, until it is now 
proclaimed by the Czar himself that even after “the Par- 
liament” has assembled “ the autocracy will remain unim- 
paired as at present.” The elections even now are not free, 
the frightful reign of terror established by M. Durnovo, 


who is now all-powerful with the Czar, having cowed the 


electors, who openly declare that they “dare” not offer 
themselves as the primaries who under the system of 
double election will select the Deputies for the Duma. 
The method of repression hitherto adopted in Russia 
has been to arrest and deport “suspects” by “ad- 
ministrative order,’—i.e., to transport all political 
opponents without trial to the dreary wastes of the North 
and North-East, to Archangel or Irkutsk. This punish- 
ment being, however, found insufficient, M. Durnovo has 
by a series of decrees made it possible for the agents of 
Government to execute summarily all who resist arrest, or 
who are accused by the police of plotting or preaching 
violence. The majority of Russian Liberals cannot face that 
threat, and the primaries, therefore, are only men of whom 
the officials approve,—in a large proportion, it is said, 
priests, who as a class have taken a very decided line against 
the popular side. They think, probably with justice, that 
the wealth of the monasteries will be impounded by the 
free State. The Duma, therefore, when it meets will be a 
nominee Assembly, whose main function will be to sanction 
the raising of the loans of which the Treasury begins to be 
in such acute need. It has been said that no packed Par- 
liament can be trusted by those who packed it—it always 
tries to make peace with the multitude—and there is 
a good deal of evidence in history in favour of that 
opinion; but no Parliament, whether packed or free, 
has ever been exposed to such pressure as_ the 
Deputies of the Duma are likely to experience. They 
are forbidden to discuss the “fundamental laws of the 
Monarchy,” and without such discussion they are unable 
to limit either the autocracy of the Emperor, or, what is 
much more important, the irresponsibility of his sub- 
ordinates. It may, no doubt, be said that the masses 
of the people will be behind the Deputies, and will 
urge them to assert their freedom; but it may be 
questioned whether the Russian masses have as yet 
reached the stage of civilisation in which the force of 
public opinion can sufficiently protect the representatives. 
The Members of the States-General of France were 
liable to the Bastille, but not to Siberia. There is little 
hope, therefore, for the pacification of Russia through 
the Duma, which, unless the unexpected occurs, will be 
nothing but one more mouthpiece of the Government. 
The Court, we take it, has been fully converted to the 
idea that Russia is unfitted for any kind of freedom; that, 
in fact, its people are all undeveloped Socialists or 
Anarchists, and can be restrained from acts of madness, 
such as the déchéance of the Romanoff dynasty, only by 
physical force. Judging from all the symptoms reported, 
it may be doubted whether, but for the urgent needs of 
the Treasury, the Duma would be allowed to meet at 
all, and whether, when it has once voted the sanction 
demanded by foreign financiers for the loans they are 
asked to provide, it will not be prorogued with no date 
fixed for its reassembling. 

We are not greatly disappointed by the failure of the 
elections, for we have always doubted whether good 
government in Russia would be secured by the methods 
which have succeeded'in Western Europe. The country 
requires administration through a strong Civil Service, and 
the existing bureaucracy has been bred to consider strength 
and irresponsibility convertible terms. Something in the 
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Russian character, moreover, tends to extremes, and a 
really free Duma might have commenced a series of most 
dangerous experiments intended to secure not freedom so 
much as the remelting of society. The failure, however, 
must produce three consequences alike momentous and 
unhappy. In the first place, the last relic of con- 
fidence in the Government, in its honesty as well as 
its benevolence, will be destroyed, and it will remain, 
possibly for years, a pure tyranny supported only by 
an armed caste, and regarding itself as permanently 
in the position of supreme gaoler of its own people, always 
compelled to watch vigilantly against mutiny, and prepared 
to put down all movement as sure to end in mutinous 
demonstrations. That attitude among a people just 
wakening to consciousness must be fatal to good, and even 
to decent, government, and, moreover, must exhaust most 
of the energy of the State. Gaols do not breed, indeed 
cannot breed, either statesmen or philanthropists. In the 
second place, a State thus fettered by internal necessities 
cannot exercise much influence abroad of any kind, let 
alone a good or a pacifying one. The keeper of a Bastille 
has to think of the safety of his walls and the security 
of his prisoners, not of the well-being of the city in 
which his fortress stands, still less of the well-being 
of distant communities for which he has no direct 
responsibility. How can a Government perpetually 
watching against bomb-shells sincerely care what may be 
happening at Algeciras? It is paralysed for external 
action; and in the present situation of Europe the 
paralysis of any great State means a paralysis of that 
system of check and counter-check which, imperfectly as it 
acts, and though it enables many abuses to continue 
existing, still does secure long periods of peace during 
which the masses with their ceaseless industry may not 
only secure wealth, but its wiser distribution. We 
had begun to laugh at the “balance of power” as 
an antiquated ideal; but neither Italy nor Austria 
laughs, nor even T’rance. And in the last place, the 
evidence which the suppression of the Russian Revolu- 
tion affords of the immense power of the military 
caste when willing to be employed against the people 
indefinitely strengthens the hands of reactionaries and 
despots all over the world. They are forced everywhere 
except in Great Britain and America to consider carefully 
whether the people can or cannot, if excited, defeat the 
soldiery. The Russian evidence up till now is that it 
cannot, that unless the soldiers refuse to obey, or 
the peasantry refuse to furnish recruits, all opposition, 
active or passive, is so hopeless as to be in a way 
cruel. The Russian revolutionaries are saying that 
they will try an armed uprising in the spring; but if 
the Army remains faithful they are talking nonsense. 
There can be no active resistance to a great army, 
even when those who resist have all passed through 
the military mill. They only acquire from that passage 
a greater certainty that without artillery, without rifles, 
without the supplies now accumulated only in State 
arsenals, a rising must mean a horrible, because useless, 
waste of life. The citizens of Moscow were brave 
men, ready to die, provided with common weapons, 
and capable of building barricades or cutting trenches, 
but when once the soldiers were prepared to use artillery 
as against a public enemy the citizens, though all 
drilled men, were as powerless as children. That is a 
lesson which Courts with a wish for despotism are sure to 
learn—which, for example, they are learning just now in 
Hungary—and when learnt it is a terrible addition to the 
strength of those who distrust the people, or who conceive 
that their interests and those of the people are radically 
opposed. The end is not yet; but so far the prospect of 
a strong and free Russia has not improved, while the mass 
of private misery is depressing even to think of. Imagine 
famine in twenty provinces, and no possibility of relief 
fyom within! 


FRANCE AND NORTH AFRICA. 


. age central point of the struggle which is now in 

progress at Algeciras is not, we think, sufficiently 
understood by the British public. The ordinary man has a 
friendly feeling towards France, and, since his own country 
is not a claimant, he would gladly see her get the best of 
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Powers for foreign expansion, and that both haye 
much the same title and the same interests. The truth 2 
that to France some effective control of Moroccan policy -y 
a matter of the most vital importance, whereas to od 
it is neither here nor there. If Germany wins, she gunet 

sitive advantage ; if she loses, she is no worse off than 

fore. But if France fails to make good her ¢aj 
she is a very considerable loser, for the whole of her 
policy in North Africa will be imperilled. «J¢ the 
Moroccan question,” said M. Rouvier last December 
“ be reduced to its essential elements, it becomes obvious 
that it involves a national interest and is imposed Upon 
our policy, unless we would compromise the great work 
undertaken by France in North-West Africa during three. 
quarters of a century.” France is fighting for the 
strategic point, the citadel, cf her oversea development, 
As we have frequently pointed out, she is the dominant 
Power in North-West Africa, and has to maintain her 
authority over six millions of natives in contact with seven 
hundred thousand European colonists. There isa solidarity 
among all African peoples, but specially among those of 
the Mussulman faith ; and if Morocco remains in a state of 
anarchy with which France has no power to interfere, or if 
some European rival obtains the controlling authority in 
the Sultan’s dominions, the security and peace of her own 
territory, and her prestige as a sovereign Power, will be 
endangered. Morocco is for France what Burma was to 
the British power in India, what the Boer Republics were 
to the British power at the Cape. She cannot afford to 
neglect it; still less can she afford to see its management 
pass into hands which are potentially hostile to herself. 

The French attitude towards colonisation is always 4 
little difficult for the foreigner to appreciate. She needs 
new outlets for the superfluous energies of her people, 
new areas for trade, but she has _ never sought 
them in the British way, by means of unauthorised 
adventures and private enterprises which were often 
officially disavowed and never officially assisted. Her 
acquisitions have always been lawfully begotten, and not 
merely legitimated when they came of age. She moves 
slowly forward as a State, taking with her at each step all 
the paraphernalia of administration. There is no chance 
of interesting constitutional developments caused by the 
colonists being left to themselves to create their State and 
shape its character. It is France who makes the colony 
and imports colonists. Progress on these terms is naturally 
slow, but it is also very sure. There is no advance until 
the railway line has been laid from the base, and the 
country in the rear subdued and settled. Now this method, 
while impossible with colonies of white men in the tem- 
perate zone, has certain merits when applied to tropical and 
sub-tropical lands with a large native population. The 
danger lies in the excessive officialdom, for when a democracy 
becomes bureaucratic it sets about the business in down- 
right earnest. We suppose that Algiers shows a higher pro- 
portion of officials to the ordinary population than any other 
country in the world, save perhaps certain German colonies; 
and this in time must be felt as a grievance, if only 
because of its excessive cost. But otherwise the régime 
works well. Every department of public life is under 
central control, and there is no waste of effort, no friction 
between private and public interests, which in a new 
country are the chief obstacles to progress. The great 
problem of French North Africa is the struggle with the 
desert, the attempt to reclaim certain portions of the 
Sahara, and thereby increase the area adapted for 
settlement. Such a task, which is mainly scientific, an 
enlightened bureaucracy is well fitted to perform, for 
French officialdom is orderly, scientific, and economical. 
It employs the best engineering talent, and it does not 
spend a penny too much. The whole history of Frances 
work along the northern side of the Sahara shows how 
effective State enterprise can be when it is inspired by 
intelligence and thrift. It is red-tape, of course; but red- 
tape suits the genius of the French democracy, and its 
success is its justification. 
Such is the general spirit of French colonisation, and 
the ideal, which was so long preached to deaf ears, 18 
beginning to meet with some popular response. A race of 
officials is arising who in Indo-China, in West Africa, 
and in Algeria show remarkable competence in their 





the bargain. But he is apt to assume that the Moroccan 
question is simply the usual struggle between two European 


work. Settlement, it is true, goes on slowly ; but since 
most of France’s possessions are tropical, she cannot leok 
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to white colonisation in any great degree. The 
s of her dependencies is rather as a profession for her 
men and an outlet for trade and enterprise. The 
are view which she has taken of “Colonial science” in 
er ailes of her officials shows that she is alive to the 
2 ‘pilities of these new lands, and the need of intelligence 
their exploitation. Of all her colonies, North Africa 
aes the most hopeful field. It saw the early beginnings 
*t her colonial activity. In the years before 1870 under 
the military régime Algeria was the scene of endless 
disasters and mistakes. But after the war with Germany 
France set herself earnestly and patiently to put matters 
straight, civil government was introduced, and the country 
pecame the theatre of that national activity which the 
disasters of war had for the moment damped down at 
home. Sentimental and historical considerations have 
therefore given North Africa a special interest. Moreover, 
it is the part of the world where France's possessions are 
largest and most continuous. She is the greatest, so far as 
mileage goes, of African landowners, and in Senegal, the 
West Sahara, and North Africa she has one vast con- 
secutive colony. There, if anywhere, is the field for that 
overseas Empire of which an increasingly large number 
of Frenchmen dream. M. Paul Adam is not a writer 
remarkable for the sobriety of his judgment, but 
he represents a large class of his countrymen. “ Africa,” 
he has written this week, “is the only exotic Empire 
of which France can possibly assume the protection.” 
He looks forward to the day when France will lose 
ber possessions in the East, but views the loss with 
equanimity if it should compel her to centre her energy upon 
African development. One reason which he gives for the 
special importance to France of the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean we believe to be a sound one. The Latin 
races, he says, do not like establishments too far away. 
North Africa is only forty-eight hours distant from Genoa 
and Marseilles. It does not matter how far the Empire 
may stretch to the south; if its beginnings are near home, 
France will regard it as adjoining. 

To this dream of a French North Africa the predominance 
of another Power in Morocco would bring a aot awakening. 
It would threaten her present hegemony in Algiers and 
Tunis, and it would put an end to any hope of some wider 
consolidation in the future. Clearly, therefore, to France 
the Moroccan question is of the most vital interest. If 
her position there is compromised, she will not stand where 
she did, but her whole position as a colonising Power 
might be seriously changed for the worse. Her ambitions 
seem to us legitimate, for they follow logically from what 
she has already accomplished. This is the true test of the 
justice of a national claim. A nation which has per- 
formed successfully a hard task has the right to ask from 
the world’s tribunal a mandate to continue her career. It 
is like the prospector’s privilege on certain goldfields to peg 
out a number of claims for himself. The right does not 
follow from any legul title, but is given in equity to enable 
him to complete a work which he has begun. 





PALACES AND PAUPERS. 


i Daily Mail has done a very useful service in 
printing four articles on London workhouses. They 
supply valuable heads of inquiry for the members of the 
Royal Commission, and, if anything could stir the rate- 
payer into action, they might even lead to a pretty general 
defeat of the sitting Guardians at the next election. The 
statements in these articles are indeed only the result of 
one man’s inquiry. But if they are inaccurate their 
inaccuracy can be proved, for they are published with the 
Writer's name, and with the names of the workhouses to 
which they relate. Mr. F. A. Mackenzie iz thus a valuable 
Witness, and we hope that he will be called in that character 
before the Royal Commission, and confronted, if need be, 
with some of the officials whose extravagance he describes. 
Nor is it only the local authorities who are on their 
trial. Mr. Mackenzie's charges extend to the central 
authority as well. For some years past the Local Govern- 
ment Board seems to have given up the idea of revising 
local estimates or checking local extravagance. Possibly 
these are not functions which an Administration likely soon 
ae appealing to the electors could be expected to take in 


The maintenance of an indoor pauper in London costs 





on an average nearly £29 a year. This may not seem a 
very large sum, but Mr. Mackenzie brings out its real 
magnitude by an analogy. In innumerable cases, he says, 
a man and his wife and four children are brought up 
decently on a wage of 30s. a week. Let us suppose that one 
of these families is suddenly left without the means of 
support. It ought not, one would think, to cost the rate- 

yers more to maintain it in the workhouse than it 
nas cost the father to maintain it in his own home. 
But it does cost a great deal more. Six paupers cannot, 
on an average, be kept in the London workhouses for less 
than £172 a year, or £28 a year for each of them. It 
would be interesting to know what the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of working men who count them- 
selves fortunate at having regular employment at 30s. a 
week, on which they keep themselves and their wives and 
bring up their families, would think if this comparative 
cost were brought home to them. In the first instance, 
they might dismiss the question as one that does not 
concern them. They are not ratepayers. The landlord 
compounds for the whole rate due from the houses, or 
parts of houses, which he lets by the week, and the tenant 
is none the worse. But is he none the worse? London 
is not like the country, where the rent of a cottage 
commonly bears no relation to what it cost to build. In 
London the landlord knows exactly what a house has cost 
him, and how much rent he expects it to bring him in in 
return. As the rates rise the rents rise, and in the long 
run the man who has to pay the rent has to pay the rates. 
Nor is this all the harm that extravagant rates do the 
working man. They tend, also, to lessen employment. 
They are levied not only on owners of house property, 
but on owners of factories of all kinds. Sometimes these 
are not tied to the place of their origin, and then the 
employer takes advantage of any opportunity thrown in 
his way and moves his business elsewhere. That means a 
proportionate lessening in the amount of work going. It 
means, that is, that the chances of finding regular employ- 
ment at 30s. a week are so much fewer than they would 
have been if the rates had not risen. If ever this question 
of rating extravagance is seriously taken in hand, it will 
be, we are disposed to think, by the intervention of 
working men whose eyes are at last opened to the injury 
which it inflicts on themselves. 

What is it that has caused this vast increase in the cost 
of indoor pauperism,—an increase which is expressed by 
the rise from a little over £10 per pauper in 1871 toa 
little under £29 per pauper in 1904? Or why should it 
cost to maintain a pauper in the country less than half 
what it costs to maintain him in London? The greater 
part of the difference is not due to conditions either 
of time or place. The cost of living may have risen 
since 1871, but it is not nearly three times what it 
was in that year. So, too, it costs more to lodge and 
feed a man in London than it costs in the country, 
but it does not cost more than twice as much. Taking 
the estimate generally given that a wage of 18s. a week 
in the country is about equal to one of 24s. in London, 
we arrive at a rise of one-fourth in the cost of mainte- 
nance. But the rise in the case of a pauper is the rise from 
£13 12s. to nearly £29, or more than half. Mr. Mackenzie 
helps us to understand these figures. The London Guardians 
have for the most part lost sight of the fact that the money 
they spend belongs, not toa wealthy community, but toa 
body of ratepayers many of whom are worse lodged and 
worse fed than the paupers to whose keep they contribute. 
The Guardians have learned to think palatially. They aim 
at building the very best thing in the way of a workhouse 
that can be imagined. If the inmates were pensioners 
who had deserved specially well of their country, we could 
understand this better. But as a matter of fact the sole 
title of the inmates to support out of the rates is their 
inability to support themselves. Where this means desti- 
tution, as it sometimes does, it is quite right that the 
claim should be recognised. But we fail to appreciate the 
necessity of keeping them on a scale far in excess of that 
on which they were well content to keep themselves when 
they were in work. The London Guardians seem to have 
no scruples upon this head. “The old simple style of 
workhouse,” writes Mr. Mackenzie, “has given place to 
elaborate stonefaced structures, with wide carriage drives, 
and at times with great lawns and shrubberies around their 
lofty apartments.” Great buildings mean corresponding 
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contractors’ bills. 


costing 


cuckoo. 


lt is no matter for astonishment that workhouses built 
in this fashion are found highly attractive. Mere external 
splendour might be wasted on the class by which they are 
chiefly filled. But the food-supply is on a corresponding 
scale. The possibility that a pauper may be hungry 
between meals is not lost sight of, and though the Local 
Government Board forbids the taking away of food from 
the table, the regulation cannot be very strictly enforced, 
since in one workhouse the drains became stopped by 
food which the inmates could not: otherwise get rid of 
being thrown down them, and in another a railway 
company which owned the adjoining land complained that 
its servants had to clear away superfluous food which was 
thrown over the dividing fence. Nor is it at all probable 
that this anxiety to get rid of the food served out to 
the paupers is due to any fault in the food itself. 
At least, in the Poplar Workhouse the contracts are 
for the supply of the best English wether mutton and for 
the prime cuts of bacon of the most esteemed brands. 
There—and we dare say that in this respect other London 
workhouses are not behind Poplar—no pauper is insulted 
by being asked to eat Australian mutton or New Zealand 
lamb, or to put up with any part of the pig save that 
which furnishes those “streaky” rashers so dear to 
connoisseurs. It is by these means that the London 
Guardians secure ‘the presence in their workhouses of 
“over five thousand healthy men and women in the prime 
of life, a large proportion of whom are living in compara- 
tive idleness, to the permanent destruction of their power 
or will to work.” And this does not include the casuals. 
The really wonderful thing is that, under the system which 
the Guardians of the Poor in London have set up, and 
which the Local Government Board has hitherto, whether 
from fear of unpopularity or from easy good nature, been 
content to tolerate, any man or woman who has not 
ample private means should prefer paying rates to living 


on them. 





THE MILITIA AND THE “SPECTATOR” 
EXPERIMENT. 


S our readers know, we have always held the Militia 
to be an absolutely essential part of our military 


system. Therefore we have considered the improve- 


ment and development of the Militia one of the 


most important objects to which the Secretary of State 


for War could direct his attention. Until we have a 


Militia Force numerous and efficient we shall never have 
the Army that we need. Such a developed and improved 
Militia as we desire will occupy the middle or cardinal point 
in our system. On one side will be the professional Army 
or Imperial Police Force, and on the other the Volunteers, 
who, though trained and organised as units in view of 
the possibilities, though unlikely possibilities, of invasion, 
and capable of acting as a home guard, will find their 
most important, or, rather, most practical, function in 
constituting a national school of arms, and providing a 
reservoir from which men may be drawn in times of 
emergency, as they were drawn during the South 


In St. Olave’s a new workhouse 
cost close upon £300 for each inmate, or enough to 
house six or eight people in two cottages such as those 
shown in last year’s Exhibition. “ How many working- 
men ratepayers,” asks Mr. Mackenzie, “ live in a house 
. . «+ « £1,800 for a family of six?” It is only 
fair to say that the Guardians seem to have got value for 
their money. The baths are of porcelain. The hand-basins 
are fitted with hot and cold water pipes. The floors are of 
rquetry. The kitchens are lined with white tiles. The 
itchen ranges are heated by steam and the ovens by gas. 
The wards are warmed by hot water, with the addition of 
open fireplaces for the sake of cheerfulness and ventilation. 
Naturally, when the paupers are lodged on this scale the 
rooms in which the Guardians transact business are not 
forgotten. Consequently we are not surprised to learn 
that in one workhouse the Board-room chairs cost from 
£4 17s. 6d. to £9 10s. each. A Guardian is too precious 
an article to have his portly person supported by anything 
less costly than mahogany and Spanish leather. In short, 
from first to last the pauper is treated as an Imperial 
functionary who must be kept in such a way as to reflect 
glory on the ratepayers who have to feed this monstrous 


———s 
African War. In view of the vital importance which 
we attach to the subject, and of the debate which 
took place in the House of Lords on Monda 
shall, then, make no apology for returning e he 
question of the Militia. The debate in the Lords sh 
that the essential difficulty in regard to the foreg is = 
difficulty of recruiting. All the troubles from a 
the Militia now suffers would disappear if on] - 
battalions could be maintained in full aunient d 
a better stamp of man be induced to enter its ca 
The problem is to find conditions of service which while 
to adopt Mr. Haldane’s phrase, making the Militiaman 
more of a Regular than a Volunteer, will at the poe 
time not handicap him in civil employment. If - 
conditions can be devised, we have little doubt as to the 
possibility of making the Militia Force as popular ag it 
is now apparently unpopular. That unpopularity yo 
do not hold in any sense to be due to dislike of military 
training among young Englishmen. On the contrary, wo 
believe military training and the work of the soldier 
to be per se distinctly popular. What makes the Militia 
unpopular is the fact that under present conditions a man 
who joins the Militia condemns himself to ill nothing 
but unpermanent, badly paid, and disconsidered posts in 
civil life. The young men of the working classes, take 
them as a whole, think quite as much of their careers 
in after life as do the young men of the middle and 
upper classes. Before they join a force such as the 
Militia as now constituted, they consider what will be the 
effect on their future lives. At present such consideration 
can only produce one answer: “If I indulge my taste 
for a bit of soldiering by joining the Militia, I can 
never hope after leaving the force to get a decent 
job, but must drift about as a casual labourer.” Is it to 
be wondered at that in these circumstances the more enter. 
prising, thrifty, and respectable lads of the working classes 
avoid Militia service ? 

What, then, we have got to consider is in what way can 
the conditions of Militia service be altered so as to make 
that service possible for the young man who looks ahead, 
and who, granted that he will not be handicapped in civil 
life, would like to do his share of soldiering. In our 
belief, the conditions which form the basis of the Spectator 
Experiment in Militia Training promise to prove conditions 
which will make it possible for young men of good quality 
to join the Militia in numbers sufficient to make that force 
a thoroughly efficient and useful part of our military 
system. The Spectator Experiment has only just begun, 
and it would therefore be most unwise to speak of it as if 
it were already a success, or as if what it sets out to prove 
had been proved. Let us assume, however, for a moment 
that Colonel Pollock will be able to convince the experi- 
enced inspectors of the War Office that he has produced a 
company of thoroughly competent soldiers after six months’ 
training, and, further, will be able to convince them that 
these men are so well grounded in soldiership that during 
the rest of their term of service they can maintain their 
efficiency under Volunteer conditions,—that is, with 
certain small amount of drill and rifle practice in their 
spare hours, and a week cach year incamp. In that case 
we shall be able to offer conditions of service which will, 
we hold, solve the problem of Militia recruiting. The 
lad of eighteen before he settles down to civilian work 
will realise that his six months’ training, since it will 
improve his physique and sharpen his intelligence, will 
be a help, and not a hindrance, to procuring civil employ- 
ment. He will know also, we believe, that the obligation 
of a week in camp each year will not be considered by 
employers as a fatal objection. Granted, indeed, that 
good characters are insisted upon by the recruiting 
authorities, we do not see why the fact that a lad of 
eighteen and a half or nineteen belongs to the Militia 
should not come to be regarded by the employer as @ 
proof of physical and moral efficiency, and make him say 
in effect :—‘“I like to take a Militiaman because I know 
that he is not a lout, but alert and active, and capable of 
understanding and executing an order when it is givea 
to him.” 

The experiment in Militia training which, as Lord 
Portsmouth announced in his speech in the House of 
Lords, is to be tried in the case of twenty battalions 18 








in intention and in the principle behind it absolutely 
different from, nay, contradictory to, that of the Spectator 
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The object of fhe War Office scheme is 
to accept, or rather to develop, the present system of 
recruiting, and merely to endeavour by a longer 
training to improve the efficiency of existing battalions. 
Twenty battalions are to have six months preliminary 
training, and in future six weeks’ training a year 
instead of twenty-eight days. We do not doubt that 
under the War Office experiment very much better 
Militia battalions will be produced than are produced 
at present. We will go further, indeed, and say that 
in all probability the twenty experimental battalions will 
be turned into extremely good infantry regiments. If, 
however, the system of six months’ preliminary and six 
weeks’ annual training is applied generally to the Militia, 
not only will no solution have been found of the recruiting 

roblem, but a further obstacle will have been placed in 
the way of getting men for the Militia. The men who 
find a month’s annual training a serious hindrance to 
civil employment will discover, as is pointed out in a 
letter in our present issue, that an increase of the annual 
obligation by fifty per cent. has seriously augmented the 
difficulty. In a word, the War Office scheme, instead of 
making the recruiting problem easier, will make it far 
more difficult, and, save in certain cases of exceptional 
employment, will go far to achieve that total abolition of 
the Militia which Mr. Arnold-Forster advocated. The 
Spectator scheme aims at training men so thoroughly at 
the beginning of their Militia sei vice that they may after- 
wards keep their places in civil life. The War Office 
scheme may train them thoroughly to begin with, but it 
then imposes an obligation which no civilian but the 
casual labourer will be able to endure. 

Readers of the Spectator and subscribers to the Spectator 
Fund will be interested to hear that Colonel Pollock began 
his training last week under the happiest of auspices. It 
js possible, no doubt, that difficulties which are now 
unforeseen may arise in the future, but at any rate the 
start has been most prosperous. An inspection of the 
work going on at Hounslow made by a member of our 
staf on Monday showed that the training of the 
men was already in full swing, and that an amount 
of progress had been achieved in little more than two 
days which was positively astonishing. The Spectator 
Experimental Company is now complete as_ regards 
numbers, and the men show the greatest possible keenness 
and interest in their work. ‘Though great care was 
taken by Colonel Pollock, as he explains in the very 
interesting report by him which we publish in another 
column, not to pick men of exceptional physique 
or exceptional intelligence, and though he rigidly 
excluded any man who had been a Volunteer or 
who had served in any of the forces of the Crown, 
and so had had a previous military training, either 
short or long, the physique of the men must be 
ere to be exceedingly good, and would give 
ittle satisfaction to the pessimist bent on proving the 
physical degeneracy of the race. ‘The recruits are, in 
fact, just the kind of young men and lads from whom the 
Militia ought to be formed, and we believe could be formed 
if the conditions of service were more favourable. It may 
be remarked incidentally that though Colonel Pollock 
was most careful, as we have said, not to pick his 
men unfairly, and so to prejudice the Experiment by 
getting men who already knew something of military 
duties, he was also careful, and most rightly careful, only 
to take men of good character and in good health. 

_ It remains to be pointed out that the sergeant 
instructors who work under Colonel Pollock and his very 
efficient subaltern, Mr. Walsh—an officer, like his chief, of 
the Somersetshire Regiment—though good and capable 
men, are in no sense picked men. ‘They belong to the type 
of sound and intelligent non-commissioned officer which 
our Army, we are glad to say, produces in such large 
numbers; but they are not men who have attained an 
exceptional position as trainers of recruits. In all his 
arrangements Colonel Pollock has been careful not to 
prejudice the Experiment by conducting it under specially 
favourable conditions. He claims the possession of 
no patent system of training, nor does he make use of 
any exceptional instruments. There is nothing, indeed, 
on which he insists more strongly than that what he, 
his subaltern, and his instructors are doing could be 
done by any competent company officer provided that he 


—— 
Experiment. 





were given a free hand and the free use of his material. 
A point worth noticing in the training of the Spectator 
Experimental Company is that the cooking and what we 
may call the housemaid’s work are done by specially 
engaged fatigue men. ‘Therefore the recruits are able 
to devote their whole time and energies to learning 
the business of soldiers. They do not spend time 
im emptying slops or peeling potatoes which might be 
employed in true military work. It must also be noted 
that though the men are well fed and live under sanitary 
conditions, they are not in any sense pampered, nor have 
they been bribed by high pay to special exertions. They 
draw no more in money than does the ordinary Militia 
recruit. 

As we have suggested above, a good start does not 
necessarily mean a good finish, and we must wait for 
several months before we can even venture to say that 
it looks likely that Colonel Pollock will be able to prove 
what he has set out to prove. With this proviso, however, 
we believe that the subscribers to the Spectator Fund may 
feel that they are bearing their part in an attempt 
to solve a most important problem. If through their 
instrumentality it is solved, they will have a right to 
consider that they have done no small service in regard 
to the military forces of the nation. 

We cannot, unfortunately, publish photographs illus- 
trating the work of the men in training at Hounslow, but 
our contemporary the County Gentleman and Land and 
Water publishes this week several such photographs. 
From these a very fair idea may be gained of the stamp 
of man, or rather lad, engaged in the Experiment, and of 
some of the conditions under which they are trained. 








THE CHRIST OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


| ana the title of “ The Christ of English Poetry,” the 

Dean of Ely (Dr. C. W. Stubbs) has republished the 
deeply interesting Hulsean Lectures which he delivered 
before the University of Cambridge in 1904-5 (J. M. Dent 
and OCo., 6s. net). The field suggested by the title is, 
of course, larger than could be adequately covered in a 
single volume; but the Dean has, as he explains in his 
first chapter, delimited a small portion of his subject, and 
has only attempted “to sketch the teaching of four repre- 
sentative English poets”—taken at “four representative 
periods of the national life”—in regard to “the Personality 
of Christ and the spirit of His teaching.” The history of 
popular theology in England has been, he maintains, in a 
great measure the history of Christology, and as such the 
poets throw inyaluable light upon it. 

The Dean’s first lecture deals with Cynewnlf, whose saga- 
like poetry embodies, he believes, the spirit of Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity. Of the poet’s outward life almost nothing seems to 
be known. He lived about the time of the unification of England, 
probably upon the Yorkshire or the Norfolk coast. His love 
of the sea and his familiarity with seafaring terms prove that 
he did not live inland; his love of fighting and his knowledge 
of “the pomp and circumstance of war” are out of place 
in a monk, though his acquaintance with the Liturgies of 
the Church suggests a scholastic education. His poems refer 
to some great crisis which took place in his life, and imply 
that he experienced some form of conversion. Apparently 
the happiness of a careless youth came to an abrupt end in 
a sudden seizure of remorse. He compares this crisis to a 
“storm which ends in silence,” and describes a temporary 
loss of his “song-craft.” His inspiration, however, returned 
to him, though with a difference. “God Himself unlocked 
the power of poetry in my breast,” he tells us; and bence- 
forth the thought of the divine government is never out 
of his mind, though his work is by no means entirely 
religious. “In guard of God stands the green plain decked 
with many streams and bright flowers,” we read; and these 
words seem to epitomise his conception of the world. His 
Christianity is the Christianity of the Creeds rather than 
of the Gospels, and its atmosphere is pagan rather than 
Apostolic. He thinks of our Lord as “a Divine and Imperial 
Figure, supreme over heaven and earth.” He is the ascended 
Christ, victcrious over sin and death, “the world shaper, 
God's spirit-son.” In less exalted mood, He is “the Holy 
Hero—warrior King of glory,” “the Helm of Heaven,” 
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directing its irresistible force, surrounded by legions of angels 
who are “the bards of the battle,”—in fact, a great militant 
power on the side of righteousness whom they reckon wrong 
who reckon without :— 
“O King! Thou art the wall-stone, 
which of old the workmen 
from their work rejected.” 

In his next lecture Dean Stubbs takes us from England at 
the beginning to England at the end of the Middle Ages, and 
we seem to be in a new world and in presence of a different 
religion. As we read the poetry of Langland we may under- 
stand, Dean Stubbs tells us, “how the spirit of social liberty 
learned in the school of Christ was preached to Englishmen 
in the fourteenth century.” The figure of Christ that he 
reveals to us “is no imperial king reigning supreme in far-off 
splendour,” but “the Master of Conscience,” the “ homely 
and the friendly Christ” who dwells “with humble men, 
helping them with their crafts, teaching them to plough and 
to ditch, and to live a leal life and a true, a Divine Comrade, 
‘who standeth at the right hand of the Poor.’” In “the fair 
field full of folk” which represents the world in Langland’s 
dream are men of all sorts making their living in all ways,— 
labourers who 

“In setting and in sowing swonken full hard 
And won what masters with gluttony waste”; 
other men who live by “ chaffer,”— 
“ They thrive the better 
As it seemeth to our sight as such men thrive”; 
minstrels, too, for whom the poet has a tenderness,— 


a “ Getting gold with their glee, yet guiltless, I trust”; 
an 
“ Beggars with bags 


Crammed full of bread, and drunken and lazy,” 
for whom he has none. To all these “Piers Plowman,” the 
poet’s hero, preaches. Each man has “grace to guide him- 
self with,” he declares. ‘Crown conscience King and make 
work your steward,” he exhorts. A Christian community 
should be a brotherhood in which all work is honourable, 
whether men “ride and recover what unrightfully was won,” 
or “till, ditch and thatch,” or “buy and sell,” or whether 
they, “as preachers and priests and prentices of law,” earn 
their living “by labour of tongue,” or set themselves to 
“design skilfully and colours to make.” All are to be 
“loyal,” and “each craft to love others,” avoiding pride, 
envy, and idleness. The poet recognises three degrees of 
righteousness. He does well who “is true of his tongue 
and of his two hands, and through his labour or through 
his land his livelihood winneth, and taketh but his own.” 
He does better who does this and “much more,” who is 
“as low as a lamb, and lovely of speech, and helpeth all 
men, after that them needeth,” for “Love is Leech of 
Life” and “leader of the Lord’s folk in Heaven.” He 
does best who is a moral power in the world and goes 
through the world with “a bishop’s cross,” “hooked on 
one end, to hale men from hell,” in his hand. As the poet’s 
own conception of the perfect man becomes clearer and 
clearer in his eyes he imagines that he sees in his hands and 
sides the marks of the Passion. Piers Plowman stands 
“with a cross before the common people.” But the poet will 
not recognise Christ by the insignia alone. “Then called I 
Conscience to ken me the truth,” he writes, and by the light of 
his moral sense he decides, “Itis Christ.” The transfiguration 
of the ploughman is not artistically managed. The doctrinal 
teaching of the poet is not very clear, but he evidently has 
deduced from the doctrine of the Incarnation the further 
doctrine of a divine element in all humanity :— 
“* God is love,’ saith the text, and it teashes you all 
That Truth can be trusted, like dear God Himself. 
Who is true of his tongue and telleth no other, 
Doeth works that go with it and willeth no man an ill, 
Is a god, by the Gospel, aground and aloft, 
Yea, like to our Lord, by 8. Luke’s own words, 
And clerks who know this should teach it about, 
For Christian and unchristian lay claim to the Truth.” 
The chapters dealing with the Christianity of Shakespeare and 
Browning which make up the latter half of Dean Stubbs’s 
book are less interesting than those with which we have been 
dealing. The author tells us clearly his own view of the 
religious conviction both of the greater and the lesser poet, 
but he quotes little in illustration of his words. In the case 
of Shakespeare there is little to quote, and he admits that 





os 
“the official theology of Elizabethan England does 
to be based upon a Christianity from which the Personality 
of Christ Himself seems to have almost vanished,” Never. 
theless, he maintains that Shakespeare’s philosophy was pro 
foundly Christian. He was “the prophet of individuality” 
a convinced believer in moral responsibility and the freedom 
of the will, an idea traceable to the intrinsic value of the 
human soul as such, and therefore traceable to the teaching 
of Christ. 

Browning’s theology as described in these pages may be 
summed up in the words “Christian Pantheism.” The theory 
of the divine immanence fascinates our author, and the 
theologian usurps the function of the critic. He quotes at 
some length from the writings of Sir Oliver Lodge, and, 
though guarding himself carefully from any expression of 
complete agreement, evidently finds in him and in Browning 
prophets of “the Christ who is to be.” Upon the dedieation. 
page—the book is dedicated to Sir Oliver Lodge—stand 
Browning’s well-known lines— 

“That one Face far from vanish rather grows, 

Or decomposes but to recompose, 

Becomes my universe that feels and knows.” 
This is Christianity interpreted by the latest-found Saying 
of Christ, “ Raise the stone, and thou shalt find Me; cleave 
the wood, and there am I.” It is a Christian philosophy, 
containing none the less truth because it is a view impossible 
to any but scholars, and in no sense, we think, distinctively 
English. 

The conceptions of Cynewulf and Langland, on the other 
hand, still represent two permanent currents of popular 
religious sentiment. The righteous “world shaper,” giving 
victory and dominion to those best fitted to bear rule, for ever 
strengthening the arm of the just and increasing the joy of 
the struggle, is a great conception, and interprets one side of 
the English mind. The idea of “the homely and the friendly 
Christ” urging His followers to “ crown conscience King and 
make work your steward” is also typically English. In 
these two ideals we trace the justice-loving, martial, and 
romantic energy of our people, for ever kept within bounds 
by the spirit of Puritanism and of pity. The conception of 
Cynewulf can never again satisfy—but it does still inspire— 
a Christian State. The social conscience which Langland 
interpreted will never sleep in this country. However wide 
our dominions, however great our triumphs, again and again 
his words prove themselves prophetic :— 

« Jesus Christ of Heaven 
In a poor man’s apparell pursueth us ever.” 





THE PURPOSE OF THE PHYSICIAN. 


HERE comes a stage in the history of the great questions 
of casuistry when they cannot be dragged up again for 
discussion without doubt arising as to the motives of the 
questioner. Why does he want to argue at this time of day 
whether or when a lie can be justified? What is the real 
driving impulse in him when he asks us to consider whetber, 
after all, killing is sometimes no murder? Does he believe 
he has found something fresh to say on one of the musty 
problems of the school debating society, or has he been lying 
himself, or does he want to lie? If he proclaims that murder 
may be imagined as a moral act, is there any one in particular 
whom he wishes put out of the way? Such questions as those, 
or questions like them, are asked of communities, as of indi- 
vidual men. The States of Iowa and Ohio have had proposals 
submitted to them for making lawful the putting out of 
existence of persons suffering from painful incurable disease. 
The proposals may or may not be, probably will not be, 
accepted. But they have been made. What is the under 
lying motive of the making ? 

The British Medical Journal, commenting on the bare facts, 
and condemning the preaching once more of the threadbare 
arguments for euthanasia, finds an answer to the question, 
Why were the proposals made? in the stage of civilisation 
reached by the modern State. The proposal has its origin im 
the brain of “neurotic ‘intellectuals,’ who cannot bear the 
thought of pain.” It is “the outcome of degeneracy, mental 
and physical, that is a by-product of high civilisation.” We are 
inclined to doubt whether that is the whole truth, though its 
truth ofakind. It isa patent fact that with higher civilis» 
tion there is a growth of dislike of physical pain, either on® 
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huge scale such as is involved in war, or in the case of the 


individual, who flies to the anodyne or anaesthetic rather than 
face bodily suffering. There need be nothing wrong in that, for 
it has always been true of war that “of all men’s follies it is 
the most ferocious and the most futile” ; but it is easy to 
jmagine a nation drowned in the indolence of riches persuading 
itself that reason, not cowardice, forbade it to take up arms. 
Nor is there anything unnatural or morbid in the mere dislike 
of pain, in the decision, for instance, to have a tooth pulled 
out under an anaesthetic. Why, when medical science makes 
unconsciousness easy and safe, should any thinking man prefer 
the consciously borne agony of the rack ? He would be a fool 
todo so. It is not the dislike, it is the fear, of pain which is 
the true test of degeneracy. When a man ora nation cannot 
face the doing of an act which is clearly right because it 
jnvolves great pain, that is decadence or cowardice. To that 
extent, it is true that arguments in favour of putting an 
end to incurable pain may be the outcome of a degeneracy 
which is the product of a luxurious civilisation. 
But that is not the whole truth. For if you come to 
examine the proposal for the legalising of euthanasia, when- 
ever it springs up, you will find an underlying motive which is 
not the less intensely ugly because it is elaborately hidden. 
Itis a utilitarianism as merciless in purpose as it is savage in 
action. For who is it, after all, who desires euthanasia, who 
prays the State to remove the penalties attached to taking the 
life of man in any form except in open war? Is it the man 
who is suffering the incurable pain? Is it the man who 
carries about with him the knowledge that, by the great laws 
which he has broken, or under a fate which he could do 
nothing to prevent, he is condemned to pass the rest of his 
life in an agony that bears him from time to time to the 
ground, to rise again with the certainty that he must one 
day fall for the last time? That is not the man who 
asks for his pain to be ended. There are many men living 
lives of acute suffering to-day who go about their business 
with calmness and courage, who accept the burden that 
has been laid on them, and who, looking out on the 
daily round of work and hope, are lifted up by the same 
buoyant religion of bravery as was Stevenson when he 
wrote: “ Begin your folio; even if the doctor does not give 
youa year, even if he hesitates about a month, make one 
brave push and see what can be accomplished in a week.” It 
is not those men who ask for the end. It is the men who are 
to live after them. The pain which they demand must be 
finished is not pain which is torturing themselves; it is pain 
which is being suffered by others. And if so, is it even true 
to say that the proposals for the legalising of euthanasia are 
the outcome of a “ high-strung temperament that cannot bear 
the thought of pain”? There need be nothing very high-strung 
in the temperament which desires the finishing of the life of 
another, when the end for him means the beginning for them 
of adoubled income. It is not difficult to imagine the grisly 
conversations which would hiss behind the sick-room door; the 
opening sentences can be heard, for that matter, readily enough 
as it is by any one who cares to listen. “Is there any real good 
served by the preservation of a life which entails such agony 
day after day, so much trouble to others? ...... Business 
is business; the law is that the fittest survive...... If the 
money could only be used now...... ” Those are the be- 
ginning sentences. The last sentences, the conclusions 
following on the first, are not to be heard spoken aloud, but 
they would come more readily to open pronunciation if once 
the physician could be imagined as opening the door of any 
house except with the purpose of healing. 

But it is not to be imagined, and for reasons not of morality 
ouly. For, whoever may have been responsible in the first 
instance for the proposals made to the two American States, it 
cannot have been the doctors; or, if so, they must have been 
doctors who would be disowned by the medical profession at 
large. For, remember, the problem of, the bearing of pain, 
the extent to which it can be borne in health, and the line 
Which should be drawn between what is bearable and unbear- 
able, is for the doctors nothing new at all. They have had to 
face over and over again the spectacle of a man twisted with 
pain, for whom, out of the fulness of their experience, they 
know there is nothing that can be done to prolong life beyond 
a certain stage, when it must come naturally toanend. They 
have had to answer the question: “ Ought I to allow this man 
to be torn this way and that, when I have it in my power, 


while retaining the life, to take away the consciousness of the 
strained, quivering nerves and fibres? And if I can induce 
a merciful forgetfulness once, am I to permit recurring 
wakings to the same torture ended, fer the time, once 
before?” They have answered the question finally. “Life 
was never a May-game for men,” Carlyle wrote; but there 
can be only one possible ambition or purpose for the doctor, 
and that is to prolong life by every means in his power. 
If it were otherwise; if the profession of the pbysician and 
the surgeon were ever tainted, or for a single moment 
suspected of being tainted, with any purpose opposed to the 
prolonging, by every resource in the kingdom of man’s 
knowledge, of the life of the man to be saved, the profession 
would fall as a tower. The physician would no longer be 
the one man in a world of men who may go anywhere, trusted, 
honoured, unmolested even by the savagest; he would become 
a Thug sacrificing to a goddess of guineas, a being at the 
sight of whom a sick man would scream. But all that is 
unthinkable. It is the ambition of prolonging life, inspiring 
and purifying every decision he takes, strengthening the 
influence of his counsels to those who ask his advice, guiding 
his knife over the operating-table, lightening the touch of 
his hand on children and women, that makes his profes- 
sion in some senses the noblest open to man. Just as deep 
thought and an earnest belief in the pure principles of a high 
religion smoothe the brows and write kindly lines of faith 
and charity on the faces of the great divines, so the under- 
lying purpose and mainspring of the doctor's life strengthens 
him to bring hope into a house where others can bring only 
consolation. He will not abandon so great an inheritance as 
that to be pointed at as an executioner. 





THE THAMES AND ITS SALMON. 


N April lst (absit omen! as the careful Roman would not 
fail to observe) it becomes lawful to catch salmon in 
the river Thames, That is, at least, the date at which the law 
explicitly permits the angling for trout, and we presume that 
the Conservators would not interfere with any who chose to 
angle for salmon also. It is not always that April Ist 
would have been so properly and ominously the date for the 
permission. Unless we are to accept the “Great Lexi- 
cographer’s” description of all anglers as fools, he was by no 
means ipso facto a fool who went salmon angling in the 
Thames of the Middle Ages. Those were the days when 
apprentices used to put in their “articles” the provision 
that they were not to be fed on salmon more than a certain 
number of days in the week. It is a provision which neither 
the most idle nor the most industrious apprentice would find 
it at all necessary to make to-day. The salmon has become 
comparatively a rare fish even in those British rivers still 
dignified with the name of salmon rivers. In the Thames he 
is no longer found. 

Like most sweeping statements of its kind, this is one that 
has to be taken with a certain reservation. Now and then a 
grilse or two are caught in the lower reaches of the Thames, 
and immense hopes are excited by the capture. But we hear 
of no consequences; the hopes die of inanition; the Thames 
remains as bereft of salmon of any mature years as it has 
been for many generations. Above, higher than the dirt and 
turbulence created by the great city, there must be, and we 
know as a fact that there are, a number of salmon in the 
immature stage,—parr and smolts that have been turned into 
the river by various societies or private riparian owners 
anxious once again to introduce the silvery salmon into the 
“silvern Thames.” As smolts they seem to flourish and to 
grow, but, as we know, the first serious move in a salmon’s 
life is the long step downward to the sea, after which 
he returns, on his first ascent again to fresh water, as a 
grilse; and that is his first condition of life in which 
he becomes interesting to the angler or the netsman, for 
it is then that he is firat recognised as an object 
of sport, of commerce, or of food. It is after his second 
descent to the salt water that he comes back in the condition 
which entitles him to the distinguished name of salmon, 
though it is true to say that on the Severn, exceptionally, they 
recognise a difference between the fish on his second ascent 
(calling him then a “ gilling”) and his perfected condition of 





salmon, which they only attribute to him there on his third 
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ascent; but it is not very generally admitted that there is the 
real difference which these men of the West Country claim 
between these two stages of the salmon’s growth. From the 
Severn, too, and from Mr. Willis-Bund, who has been for a 
very long while on the local Fishery Boards and Committees of 
all kinds, bas interested himself most earnestly in all that is 
for the best interests of salmon and salmon-fishers in the 
Severn, and has studied the ways of salmon in the Severn and 
its estuary most closely, comes the startling theory—startling 
because of its opposition to all accepted doctrine, and because 
of the revolution in much present legislation and treatment of 
the salmon question which its acceptance would involve—that 
salmon do not make a rule of returning to their natal rivers. 
If they do not, then indeed must the Day of All Fools be 
appropriate, not only for the commencement of ‘salmon- 
fishing in the Thames, but also for all that turning into the 
river of salmon fry that has been going on now for a good 
many years. If the smolts go down to the sea—that at least is 
a point which is not disputed—and have no special disposition 
to return to one river rather than another, it would appear 
that we might as well try to stock the Thames by turning 
fry into the Humber as into the upper waters of the 
Thames itself. The evidence on which Mr. Willis-Bund’s 
theory seems in the main to rest is that the salmon 
in the Severn hold their own fairly well, but that there is 
a marked decrease of grilse; and he argues from this that 
in their younger stages the fish which later ascend the 
Severn are growing up in some other river or rivers. Putting 
every other aspect of the argument aside, however, it is 
evident that this clause of it depends on the assumption that 
the number of fish of each kind which is caught gives a just 
indication of the number of each in the river; and seeing that 
the catches are made at different times of the year and in 
different states of the water in the river, this seems a large 
assumption to make, and an inadequate basis on which to 
found a theory that goes directly counter to that which is 
usually recognised, and which has a good deal of positive 
evidence in its support. The first kind of positive evidence 
has been furnished by the return to their natal rivers of quite 
a considerable number of fish that have been marked either 
by a ring or clip, or by cutting a fin; and the second kind is 
provided by the fact, which is quite beyond dispute, that 
rivers—even those that flow out into the same sea-loch or 
estuary—have a distinct character of fish of their own. In 
the simple matter of the size of the fish, this is to be seen 
most obviously,—as a rule the small river carrying the small 
fish, and the large river the heavy ones. The fact that this is 
the case, although the salmon of the small river and of the 
large alike do all their growing and all their feeding, except in 
the very early stage of their existence, in the big sea, where 
the feeding is equally at the disposal of all, suggests a very 
interesting line of speculation, but one that would be too long 
to follow now. Many of the netsmen on a river that flows 
into an estuary into which other salmon rivers flow will claim 
to be able to distinguish the fish of these different streams, 
indicating a difference of character which they would 
attribute, no doubt, to the local influences of the natal river; 
but without pressing this point of the argument too hard, 
seeing that it is rather a debateable one, the fact of the 
difference of size, which is too evidently plain to become 
subject of debate at all, furnishes in itself an argument so 
strong that fish do ascend their own rivers that it seems 
hardly possible to gainsay it. That there are exceptions we 
know. The marked fish bas, very occasionally, been found in 
another stream from that in which it was taken when the 
mark was put on it. It does not seem that these exceptions 
disprove the rule; for it is certainly in accord with natural 
expectations that while the great body of the fish are returning 
with a “homing” instinct, led by some local guidance of 
which they keep the secret, to the rivers in which they were 
hatched, a few should lose their way and go up other rivers 
when the need of ascending fresh water came imperiously on 
them. Ina certain sense the very fact that the Thames has 
been for so long without salmon may be accepted as evidence 
of the faithful return of the great army of salmon to their 
own rivers, for if it were not so we should expect a wanderer 
from some other stream to be found in it now and then, since 
its conditions have become so much more favourable to salmon 
life owing to the greater care that is taken in deodorising the 
nasty things which drain into it. It is at least no worse in 





a 
this regard now than certain other rivers that do 
salmon, such as the Tyne and the Tees, perhaps. 

On the whole, although our ignorance about salmon js no 
doubt far more extensive than our knowledge, there does not 
seem to be reason to give up the theory in which we haye been 
educated, that the tendency—to put it in the least extreme 
form possible—is for salmon to come back to their natal 
streams, It is on that theory that most of our efforts on 
their behalf are based, and amongst them the strenuous 
effort to bring back the salmon to the Thames, 4, 
to the chance that these efforts will prove successful, 
the best that we can say, perhaps, is that there jg 
no apparent reason why they should not succeed, Wa 
know that the Thames did carry salmon, and though we 
realise that there was an interval during which the cop. 
dition of the river near its mouth was so bad that a nicely 
brought up salmon might very well be excused from declining 
to ascend it (it would be very interesting, by the by, to 
know where those salmon did go when they came to the con. 
clusion that the Thames was too dirty for them), still, we 
have every hope that Father Thames has so far redeemed 
himself now that he is quite fitted again to be a salmon’s 
residence. There appears, therefore, every reason to hope 
that some of the fry put in, which we know to have grown 
well up to the smolt stage, will reascend the river as grilse, 
and later as salmon, after a sojourn in salt water. On the 
other hand, we have to face the fact that none appear to have 
done so yet, though there has been plenty of time for their re. 
appearance. Of course, the more fry we put in the more 
chances, numerically, there are of a grilse returning. But 
the establishment of salmon where there are no salmon, 
whether it is a question of introduction or reintroduction, 
always, in all parts of the world, seems very difficult, In the 
Antipodes the failure is certainly more striking than any 
success that can be claimed. With the trout it is quite 
another story; they do excellently and grow to a salmon’s 
size. On the analogy, the salmon ought to rival a tarpon, 
But he does not. His rule seems to be to go to the sea and 
there be lost, whether down the maw of cannibal fish or 
wandering through a trackless unknown ocean there is no 
means of discovering. The results are not flattering; and 
that is the worst aspect of the case for salmon in the Thames, 
Experience does not bid us hope. They claim to have done 
better in America, but even there it has been a matter of 
increasing the salmon stock in rivers where they were already 
established rather than of establishing them afresh; and 
perhaps that makes all the difference. But at any rate we 
have not yet tried the experiment so long or so fully that we 
need give up hope. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
oe 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE VETO-POWER. 

(To tHe EDITOR oF THE “SPxECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In the debate upon Chinese labour, as reported in the 
Times of March 15th, Mr. Chamberlain denied very strenu- 
ously that the Mother-country has any right to interfere with 
the conditions of indentured labour in a self-governing Colony: 
His language was so unqualified that perhaps you will permit 
me to quote it. In Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand, 
there is, he gays, a very strong feeling against indentured 
labour :— 

“ But there is another feeling, which is stronger still, and that 

is against any interference by the Home Government with the 
self-governing Colonies. Nobody but one who has been in the 
closest communication with almost every authority, every 
prominent politician and statesman, in these great colonies can 
appreciate, as I do, the intensity of that feeling. They would say, 
‘If you interfere when we think you are wrong it is intolerable ; 
but it is not less intolerable when we think you are right. What 
we object to is the interference. We are self-governing, and you 
have no more right to interfere with our views, be they right, or 
be they wrong, than you have to interfere with similar views on 
the part of the United States of America.’” 
And that this was not the mere rhetoric of debate is shown 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to the Times of March 17th, in 
which he emphasises his contention, and concludes by 
saying :— 

“I do not hesitate to repeat that if this new assertion of 
Imperial authority is ever acted upon, it will inevitably provoke 
a serious conflict between the Mother-country and any Colony 
that may be first made the subject of such an experiment. 
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It might be supposed from all this that Mr. Chamberlain 
himself never attempted such interference when at the 
Colonial Office. In fact, he was constantly interfering. I am 
fearful, Sir, of taking up too much of your space, but I should 
like to quote a passage from a speech made by Mr. Higgins, 
the Member for Northern Melbourne, in the Commonwealth 
Parliament. Mr. Higgins, who is a very respected and 
influential lawyer and Member of the House, was supporting 
a Resolution in favour of Home-rule in Ireland, and answering 
the contention that as the Mother-country does not interfere 
with Australian affairs, Australia ought not to interfere with 
the internal policy of the United Kingdom, said (I quote 
from the Commonwealth “ Hansard,” October 21st, 1905, 
p: 3,811) :— 

“What right has the right honourable gentleman to say that 
the British Parliament through its Ministers does not interfere 
in our affairs? More important than all, they interfere with our 
Bills before those measures are passed. The Immigration 
Restriction Act affords a case in point. Apparently some 
honourable Members are possessed of very short memories. Some 
time ago @ Bill was passed by the Queensland Parliament which 
was known as the Sugar Works Guarantee Amendment Bill, its 
object being to prevent the employment of Asiatics by any com- 

ny to which an advance was made. That measure was actually 
refused the Royal Assent upon the advice of a British Minister 
(Mr. Chamberlain), and his despatch upon the subject was com- 
mended to the notice of this Parliament by the same British 
Minister in 1901. ‘The Royal Assent was further refused to the 
Colonial Aliens Immigration Bill which was passed by the South 
Australian Legislature. All these things affected our Legislature 
in regard to alien immigration, and compelled us ultimately to 
adopt the language test in our Immigration Restriction Act. If 
there is one section in that measure which has rendered us 
obnoxious to the whole world, it is the provision which we adopted 
on the advice of Mr. Chamberlain,—a provision to which we agreed 
with very great reluctance because we were assured that unless 
the language test was adopted the Bill would be vetoed.” 

No one who knows the temper of the self-governing 
Colonies, and wishes to see them remain within the Empire, 
would advocate the frequent use of the veto, or its use at all 
save under the pressure of supreme necessity. That necessity 
was not made out in the cases I have cited; it will be made 
out if a Transvaal Legislature seeks to bring in immigrants to 
the Transvaal bound to labour under servile conditions, Mr. 
Chamberlain risked the resentment of loyal Australia; he 
cowers before the cosmopolitan outcry of Jobannesburg.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., GEORGE WEDLAKE, 

34 Essex Street, W.C. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To Tue Eprtror oF THe “Specratonr.”] 
Sir,—In your last issue you praise the way in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has dealt with the subject of 
old-age pensions, and you say that it is a policy on which, so 
far as the general principle is concerned, every one is agreed. 


We must, I suppose, take it as a fact that Mr. Asquith is quite 
convinced that old-age pensions are desirable, or he would have 
raised a stronger and different defence than that of want of 
money to their being carried into effect. But does every one 
agree that they are desirable? I venture to reply in the negative, 
rte am sure that numbers of your readers will be with me 
in this. 

The mass of literature which has accumulated on the subject 
during the last twenty-five years—Blue-books and what not— 
contains plenty of evidence to show that old-age pensions are not 
only undesirable in the true interests of the general public, but 
also quite unnecessary. ‘I'o this mass of literature will be added 
in due course the Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws, and I venture to say that the antagonists of old-age 
pensions will not be found silent on the subject, for they have a 
very strong case on the merits. I therefore beg leave to express 
the hope that you will delay your final pronouncement on the 
question until this Report appears. 

Speaking from my own experience, I may say that when the 
many objections to the establishment of old-age pensions have 
been clearly explained to assemblies of working men—real 
working men—I have found them by no means favourable to it. 
Indeed, their establishment is only one of many Socialistic pro- 
posals in the air at the present time. But I am convinced that 
there is a large body of working-class opinion which is against 
these proposals, and this is why I ventured at the recent meeting 
of the Unionist Free-Trade Club to ask whether the time had 
not come for the formation of a new political party in order to 
voice this opinion. Will your influential paper, Sir, not take the 
a this matter? You might find support in very unexpected 
uarters, 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Orchards, near Godalm ing. 


[We have dealt with the question of our attitude towards 


W. CHANCE. 





old-age pensions in our note to “X’s” letter below. We 
can assure Sir William Chance that he will find the Spectator 
opposed to all forms of Socialism, and for this reason. We 
believe that Socialism must inevitably sap the strength of 
the nation, not merely on the economic, but on the moral 
side. We hold that we have already gone too far in the 
direction of Socialism. Though we have not yet gone over 
the precipice, we have reached its edge, and no effort will be 
spared by the Spectator that may help to get the nation back 
once more into a position of safety.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Sreerator.”| 

S1r,—In your article on “Mr. Balfour and the Fiscal Debate” 
in last week’s Spectator you warn us very wisely that “the 
Protectionist only asks for a very little to begin with,” and 
you go on to expose the danger of adopting Protection on the 
plea “of broadening the basis of taxation to carry out some 
great soeial reform.” When you come to deal with “The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Economy,” you remark of 
the subject of old-age pensions that “it is a policy on which, 
so far as the general principle is concerned, every one is 
agreed. The two most tragic figures of our social life are ‘ the 
man who wants work and cannot find it, and the man who is 
past work and has to beg for his bread and his bed.’” May I 
in propria persona give you an illustration of the need there is 
for such warnings? I cannot, asa philanthropic Protectionist, 
allow that the two cases you cite are by any means the most 
tragic. Far more pathetic, in my view, is the case of the 
young man who is prematurely struck down by some fell 
disease before he has had time to provide for those he loves. 
Far more pitiable, also, is the case of the young widow left 
with a family of young children, and inadequate funds 
for their maintenance. I and those who agree with me— 
and I happen to know that they are numerous—will there- 
fore press the case of such persons as equally, or rather more, 
entitled to consideration, if we are going to embark on a policy 
of finding maintenance, in whole or part, outside the Poor 
Law. We have as yet refrained from embarking on this 
agitation, first, because we have not thought it possible to 
supersede by law the whole duty of neighbourly assistance, 
and have accepted the view that the State must be content to 
confine itself to the relief of destitution; secondly, because 
we have learnt from the Spectator the danger of beginning to 
tamper with the direct incidence of responsibility in respect of 
the economic liability of personal self-support. The task of 
self-support is the training ground for competent economic 
character, and for the creation of qualities without which 
the health of an industrial nation is bound to languish. 
If we can, without detriment to this school of character, 
absolve men from the pressure of one economic responsi- 
bility, we shall’ certainly have to go on. This policy of 
spoon-feeding seems to be very comforting, even to the 
ratepayer, who undoubtedly is rich, and who gains by a 
conscious glow of sentiment what he loses in cash. The 
Labour Members also are inclined to press claims of this kind. 
The opportunity of the Protectionist will come if Mr. Asquith 
still finds he has no money; we shall then be asked to accept 
a broader basis of taxation (Mr. Balfour has already asked us), 
and the public corruption of a Protectionist tariff will be 
established. If it is really the case that every one accepts the 
principle of State-dependent old age, there is nothing more to 
be said. A main outwork against the advance of Socialism or 
Protection (they are the same thing) is surrendered. Will 
not the Spectator take up the attitude obsta principiis ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., x. 

[We admit that we stated our acquiescence in the principle 
as regards old-age pensions too strongly, or, rather, that we 
did not dwell strongly enough on the limitations. We 
acquiesce in the principle of the existing Poor Law, that the 
State must prevent its members dying of starvation, but we 
hold that in applying this principle the State must be most 
cautious not to weaken the strength of the nation. We 
acknowledge the danger of pauperisation as a great and 
imminent danger. We are, therefore, opposed to universal 
old-age pensions. We would, however, create facilities under 
which young men could provide pensions for their old age, 
either by direct payment or by national service. We do not 
see why a man who had been trained in the Army, Militia, 
or Volunteers, and had remained in a special Home Reserve 
for a period of, say, twenty years, should not, in consideration 
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of such State service, receive an old-age pension of five 
shillings a week after seventy. All such schemes must, 
however, be postponed till our national finances are once more 
established on a firm basis. That at present is our first 
duty.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER ON 
ECONOMY. 

[To true Eprror or Tue “ Sprcrator.”’] 
S1r,—In reading your article in the Spectator of March 17th 
on “The Chancellor of the Exchequer on Economy,” I 
wondered whether you were echoing Mr. Gladstone’s words, as 
quoted in Mr. Morley’s Life. I there read: “ No Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is worth his salt who makes his own popularity 
his first, or any consideration: he is the trusted and confiden- 
tial steward of the public: he is under a sacred obligation 
with regard to all that he consents to spend.” Again: “With 
the so-called increase of expenditure grows up what may be 
termed a spirit of expenditure.” And finally: “It is a mark 
of achicken-hearted Chancellor when he shrinks from up- 
holding economy in detail, when because it is a question of 
only two or three thousand pounds, he says that is no matter.” 
It is, I think, a happy augury that the Liberal Party should 
have for its Chancellor of the Exchequer one who has drunk 
so deeply of the spirit of Gladstonian finance.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Roslyn, Hendon, N.W. Joun V. THOMPSON. 





CHILDREN’S MEALS AND PARENTS’ POCKETS, 
(To tue Epiror oF tur “Sprcraror.”)} 
Srr,—As one interested in the conservation of parents and 
parenthood, I thank you for your protests against altogether 
superseding us. It would almost seem that teachers are 
nowadays expected to perform the functions of parents, 
parsons, police, and universal providers for our children; yet, 
with the warmest respect for their invaluable work and 
influence, I question their sufficient knowledge, not of the 
children themselves in their school life, but of their individual 
family circumstances. A few inquiries which I have made 
from Poor Law Guardians in various towns entirely 
corroborate the striking evidence given last week by your corre- 
spondent, Miss Margaret Baines, that the “ recommendations ” 
from school teachers do not afford reliable estimates of the 
proportion of underfed children in our schools. 


In the Birmingham Union the number of applications up to 
Christmas was 566. Of; 448 cases investigated, 211 only were 
found suitable for feeding by the Guardians. At Longton 141 
applications were received. Of 72 investigated, 17 proved to be 
outside the scope of the Local Government Board Order, and of 
the remaining 55 cases only 6 were found to require feeding. At 
Leicester about 900 names were sent to the Guardians. Of 227 
investigated, not one was reported to need separate help by the 
Education Committee. 

Mr. George Hookham, who has generously undertaken to feed 
hungry Birmingham school-children not included in the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Board Order, writes in the Times 
that from “a careful and complete census” he estimated the 
number to be fed by him as at least 2,500 per day, but that he has 
been receiving only about 400. Mr. Hookham attributes this to 
intimidation of the children by worthless parents; but is it not 
probable that the census may have been as unreliable in this 
case as in the many others given, to which must be added the 
testimony from London given in the admirable letter of Sir C. A. 
Elliot in the Times of the 17th inst. ? 

This evidence does not prove that there are no underfed 
children in our schools, but it does indicate that the evil is not of 
such deplorable magnitude as has been asserted, and that the 
need has still to be proved of a measure so subversive of parental 
responsibility as the Bill before Parliament. The mover of this 
Bill remarked that “some persons maintained that it was the 
duty of the parents to see that their children were fed. He con- 
tended, however, that when the House considered the amount of 
wages many of those parents earned, it would be satisfied that it 
was impossible for them properly to feed and to clothe the 
children.” 

On the same date (March 3rd) the Spectator published an 
interesting article entitled “Socrates in London,” containing the 
following reflection :—“Greek society when he left it had not 
arrived at the conceptions of family life and home duties which 
are the ideals of society to-day. The spirit, the aura, of an 
English home is, and must be, nobler than it could have been in 
a State in which to the greatest thinker it seemed best that 
children should be cared for and educated by State officials, and 
that no father should know his son, and no mother her daughter.” 


indeed a counsel of despair. I plead for the de 
q ‘or the ment 
the destruction, of parental responsibility. 7 not 
—I am, Sir, &c., CATHERINE O, Osta, 
Birmingham. 


[The more this question is studied, the more clearly will it 
be recognised that the indiscriminate feeding of school. 
children must prove a curse to the nation and not a bless} 
In cases where the children are really starving and where 
their parents are really unable to provide for them, let the 
Poor Law be invoked, but do not let us establish a new 
machinery of pauperisation. The following “luciferons” 
story, for the truth of which we can vouch, has lately come 
within our knowledge. The wife of a London clergyman wag 
thus addressed by a parishioner,—a widow. “I hear, Ma'am 
the Government is going to feed the children free, I’m glad 
they didn’t do it while mine was young.”—“ Why is that?”— 
“ Well, you see, Ma’am, my husband was a drinking man, and 
if he hadn’t been obliged to keep something to feed the boys 
with he’d have drunk worse than ever.” The widow, witha 
woman’s instinct for the realities of life, saw that the fulfilment 
of the parental duties by the father was a safeguard to the 
home, and that relief from those duties would have injured, 
not helped, her and her children. The story is one which ig 
well worth the consideration of all who are tempted to rush 
into a system of universal feeding.—Ep. Spectator. ] 






[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Permit me to reply to a letter in your last week's issue 
from Miss Margaret Baines, a distinguished member of the 
Leeds Board of Guardians. Miss Baines states that it is 
fair to conclude that Council school teachers generally “have 
not sufficient ‘ knowledge of the circumstances’ to enable them 
to judge what children are underfed, at any rate in large 
towns,” and that “ Leeds is not likely to be in any way excep. 
tional.” In the city of Leeds during the last three years I 
have weighed, measured, and examined medically several 
thousands of poor school-children. In so doing I have 
obtained the help of the teachers, and have indeed found 
them competent to distinguish the “underfeds.” Give an 
experienced teacher a tape measure and a weighing-machine, 
in addition to a little opportunity of survey, and he or she will 
almost uniformly give you an accurate opinion. As to the 
question of the parents’ wages, are the children to suffer for 
the sins of their parents? Some little time ago it was decided 
in the Court of Appeal that children were entitled to be fed 
even where their fathers were able-bodied but refused to 
work; and that if the public authority had notice of 
there being children in want of food, and did not 
at once take steps for their relief, it would be liable 
to an indictment for misdemeanour. Further, Miss 
Baines raises the question as to the possibly depressing 
influence (in certain trades) upon the wages of parents 
if they are relieved from the full cost of feeding their 
children. To this I would reply that what is morally wrong 
cannot be politically or economically right, and there can be 
no doubt that itis morally wrong, nay, that it is suicidal, for 
the State to allow many thousands of her future citizens to 
grow up in a filthy, hungry, and almost naked condition, lest, 
forsooth, the liberties of Capital and Labour should possibly 
be disturbed. Surely the resources of civilisation are equal 
to the defence of these helpless children, and, moreover, I 
submit that such defence can be effected without adding 
to the present burden of taxation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wm. Hatt. 

Headingley, Leeds. 


[We cannot at all agree with our correspondent that because 
children are anaemic the State ought to feed them. The 
State should only feed those whose parents are proved unable 
to do so owing to their being destitute of means. When 
children are badly nourished owing to actual neglect on the 
part of non-pauper parents, the law should compel such 
parents to do their duty. There are, however, many children 
among both the rich and the poor whose bad feeding or 
overfeeding, not non-feeding, is the cause of their being ill- 
nourished. Here is no case for State action, but only for 
trying to induce the parents to follow a more hygienic system 





We may sorrowfully recognise that “the ideals of society to-day ” 
are far from being realised; but to abandon them as hopeless is 





of diet.—Epb. Spectator.] 
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a 
A CORRECTION. 


[To THE Eptror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sre,—In your article, “ Children’s Meals and Parents’ Pockets,” 
in your issue of March 10th, you write: “ When Mr. Charles 
Booth began his great inquiry into London labour he made 
the elementary-school teachers his principal source of informa- 
tion.” At p. 4 of the Introductory Chapter of Vol. I. of 
his “ Life and Labour of the People” Mr. Charles Booth 
states that for the district inquiry he has relied upon informa- 
tion obtained from the School Board visitors, and at p. 5 
be explains how it is these visitors are able to supply full 
information. I thought it was notorious that these gentlemen 
bad done the spadework for Mr. Booth’s stupendous work. 
You can no doubt give your authority for thimking Mr. Booth 
employed school teachers. As a manager of schools of many 
I am inclined to think he never even thought 


years’ standing, 
Op LIBERAL. 


of employing them.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE RIGHTS OF PARENTS. 

(To Tus Epiror or THB “SPEcTaTOR.”] 

Sir,—It would be interesting to know whether the Bishop of 
Carlisle (Spectator, March 17th) really considers the State so 
far entitled to our regard that parents must allow it, as they 
think, to ruin the souls of their children. The point of the 
whole controversy is not whether undenominationalism be a 
good or a bad religion ; nor whether religion gains by being 
presented as school-work; but whether it is right that a 
parent should be obliged to hand over his children to have 
their characters moulded by a person of whose religious 
opinions he profoundly disapproves. This latest development 
of religious liberty would have had short shrift in other times. 
Cromwell, one fears, would rather have paid sbip-money than 
have seen his children placed under the able tuition of Mr. 
Hobbes of Malmesbury. The blind pursuit of material 
efficiency at whatever cost is sure to defeat its own end. 
When the family life of Britain is gone for ever, we may cast 
about for artificial stimuli to population and artificial substi- 
tutes for patriotism. But the heart of the nation will be 
dead.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Bary. 


[It is hardly possible to believe that our correspondent can 
have read the Bishop of Carlisle’s letter. One would imagine 
that the Bishop had proposed to annul the Conscience Clause, 
but, needless to say, the Bishop did nothing of the kind.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. HALDANE AND THE ARMY THAT WE NEED. 

[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srrcraror.”)} 
Sir,—May I call your attention to one misprint in your 
admirable article of last week on the above subject? The 
number of Volunteers who actually went to South Africa was 
some 30,000 (actually, from available returns, 37,685 as I was 
able to show last year), not “some 20,000,” as you state 
in your article. 


I should like to add that I am in entire agreement with Mr. 
Haldane’s view that it is to the Militia that the Regular Army 
should look in the first instance as providing it with the power of 
expansion, and with your caution that in order to obtain, if we are 
really to obtain, a Militia sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
well trained for this purpose, we must make the conditions of con- 
tinuous training, not heavier, as the War Office seem to propose, 
but lighter. But may I suggest that both you and Mr. Haldane 
appear to overlook the fact that if this entirely proper distinction 
be made between Landwehr (National Militia) and Landsturm 
(National Reservoir) the majority of the present Volunteers will 
fall into the former, and not the latter, category? There is always 
too great a tendency on the part of the public to regard the 
London “Class Corps” as representative of the whole Volunteer 
Force. Whether for good or ill, however, the contrary is the 
case, and the vast majority of the provincial Volunteer corps are 
composed of men to whom the conditions of training and service 
which you, in contradistinction to the War Office, lay down for 
your regenerated National Militia would present no deterrent 
whatever. This fact seems to point to the desirability of a com- 
promise between the conditions of training and service now in 
vogue in the Militia and the Volunteers respectively, and so to 
= amalgamation of both forces into the one National Landwehr 

rmy. 

The “ Volunteers,” properly speaking, would then resolve them- 
selves into a free “Class Corps,” whose most useful function 
would be as schools for the training of officers for the National 
Army. Our Landsturm would then be composed of those who had 
never been able to serve at all, or else had passed through the 
ranks of either of the two branches of our land forces, I suggest 





the above outline of a variation on your scheme, because I think 
it important that we should remember, first, that our National 
Militia must be very large; and next, that if we had one branch 
of the Auxiliary Forces promoted to great honour, and the other 
placed upon a distinctly lower footing, while the conditions of 
training remained virtually the same, the only possible result 
would be the extinction of the less respected and less immediately 
necessary force. That I am advancing no mere idle theory of my 
own on this matter is, I think, borne out by the fact that the 
same consequence has already in the past resulted from the same 
cause. The rapid decline and final extinction of the Volunteers 
of the Napoleonic period were caused simply and solely by the 
formation of a new force styled the “ Local Militia.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., VOLUNTEER Frecp OFFIcER, 


[We fully appreciate our correspondent’s point, but we 
beheve that there would be a place, and a most important 
place, for the Volunteers on their present basis even after the 
Militia had been developed on the lines proposed by the 
Spectator, We do not share his fears that the reformed 
Militia will kill the Volunteers.—Eb. Spectator. ] 











GERMAN PUBLIC OPINION AND DISARMAMENT. 

[To tas Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”] 
S1r,—The suggestions of English Ministers with regard to 
disarmament have received precisely so much notice in 
Germany as was to be expected in a country where the best 
of the Press is under the influence of the Foreign Office, and 
the unofficial Press is in direct opposition on almost every 
conceivable subject. 


The whole scheme appears to the majority of German publicists 
to be either pleasantly Utopian, or hopelessly undesirable at any 
period which comes within the range of human foresight. Most 
significant of this attitude are the remarks of the Berliner Tageblatt. 
This newspaper is devoted to, and controlled by, the financial and 
commercial interests, and may be taken to represent a sort of 
Left Centre Liberalism, which probably alone has any prospect of 
wielding open sway in the Imperial Councils,—at least, within 
any time that need be considered by the present generation. The 
newspaper remarks that this is the third time that the subject 
has been suggested by responsible politicians within the last 
ninety years. The effort of Lord Liverpool’s Administration 
under the Foreign Secretaryship of Lord Castlereagh in 1816 
came to nothing because the Russian Monarch, Alexander I., so 
far from fulfilling his promise to lay the proposal before the 
Great Council, actually set to work to complete his military 
preparations for an attack on Turkey. When the English 
Government protested at this breach of faith, Alexander 
replied that he was afraid of France. At the beginning of the 
“thirties ” France took up the proposal, and again it was Russia 
that held out. Nevertheless, a protocol was signed by all the 
Powers agreeing to a mutual consideration of the subject. 

Reviewing these failures to bring about the ideal state of dis- 
armament, the Berliner Tageblatt continues :—“ Whether in the 
event of the question coming up for serious consideration at the 
present time the ideal result would accrue may be considered 
doubtful. Metternich supported the first English proposal with 
the expression of an opinion that ‘no Power has anything to 
demand from any other; all accounts are squared.’ Will the 
German Chancellor be able to repeat after the Algeciras Con- 
ference the remark of the Austrian Chancellor at that time? 
Scarcely. Universal disarmament is an ideal which men will 
eternally strive after and never reach at all.” Other newspapers 
dismiss the whole subject in two lines as a pleasing illustration of 
the unpractical character of Liberalism, whether in England or 
elsewhere. The only politician of any weight who could be 
persuaded to discuss the subject observed that it was pleasantly 
Platonic, by which presumably he meant that it was like the 
Platonic heavenly city, év oipayg Yows wapdderyua dvaxeluevoy TE 
BovAopévy Spay wal dpavri éavrdy Karol fey. 


—I am, Sir, &c., KaRsHISH. 





CHILDREN OF UNITARIAN PARENTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
(To tus Eprrorn or tae “Spectator.” 
Srr,—In reference to the Rev. E. H. Polehampton’s suggestion 
in your last week’s issue that because some Unitarian parents 
are satisfied with the religious teaching given by the London 
School Board, that teaching must be held to omit the fanda- 
mental truth of the divinity of Christ, may it not be replied 
that as long as the text of the New Testament is used as the 
foundation of such teaching, it may be left to Unitarian 
parents to explain it away as best they can? In maintaining 
the use of that text, we surely have a full security to fall back 
upon for the more distinctive formularies of our Creed, as 
taught in the Church and inthe home. It would be interesting 
to know what proportion of the children attending elementary 
schools are those of Unitarian parents.—I am, Sir, &c., 
INQUIRER. 
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THE LAND TENURE BILL. 
(To THe EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I am much interested in your observations upon this 
Bill in the Spectator of March 17th (p. 405). Nine years ago 
I inherited a purely agricultural estate of about seventeen 
hundred acres, which I have since increased to two thousand. 
My gross rental, including an income of £200 from personalty 
which goes with the estate, is about £2,500; and the fixed 
charges are a rent-charge of £100 and the interest on a 
mortgage for £4,000, besides tithe and a small amount of 
Land-tax, which on the main portion of the property is 
redeemed. During my ownership I have charged to the estate 
the rates on my house and garden, and my garden expenses, 
which latter do not amount to more than £100, but all the 
rest of the income has been expended on the estate, with 
£1,800 in addition—not counting Estate-duty, £1,288, and 
purchase moneys—or the cost of an extensive repair to the 
house. I am now about to expend £750 in replacing some 
farm buildings, and next year I must build another pair of 
cottages, which will be £400. My circumstances are, no doubt, 
to some extent exceptional, but in the main I am only a type 
of “the rapacious landlord of fiction” of whom Mr. Rider 
Haggard spoke in his letter to the Times.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A SQUIREEN. 

[We are confident that our correspondent is a type, not an 
exception. For every landlord who neglects his duty to the 
land it is possible to show three or four who are, we had 
almost said, the slaves of their estates—Ep. Spectator. | 





A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 
{To THe Epiror or THE “SpxKcraror.”] 
Srm,—I should like, with your permission, to say a few words 
in tribute to the memory of my gifted friend Dr. Greenidge, 
whose recent sudden death is so much deplored in Oxford. It 
is proper that I should do so because a great deal of his 
literary work has lain within the field of my own studies, and 
I am in a position to appreciate it. 


By every one who knew Dr. Greenidge or his works it will be 
readily admitted that Oxford has by his death lost one of her 
most talented sons and classical learning a rare student. It is 
not, perhaps, too much to say that he sacrificed his life to the 
cause of learning, for during all the years I have known him he 
worked incessantly and with whole-hearted devotion, both teach- 
ing and writing, with only too little regard for the dictates of 
health. How arduous were his labours may be imagined when I 
say that during the last dozen years, besides acting as “ Greats” 
tutor for more than one important College—and how excellent 
was that tutorial work his old pupils will testify—he found time 
for the publication of several treatises of a high order of merit, 
not to speak of numerous contributions to the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” to “Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities,” and to 
leading reviews and other periodical publications. 

One of the studies to which he gave special attention was that 
of the Roman Law. In this respect he followed the example of 
those excellent classical scholars, the late Mr. Poste and my friend 
Dr. Roby. Not having been trained asa lawyer, he did not concern 
himself much with the doctrines of the purely Private Law in the 
Pandects (though he was by no means ignorant of these), but to 
the Public Law of Rome, both Constitutional and Criminal, he 
devoted himself, and by his admirable knowledge of Roman 
history and Latin literature was able to throw a good deal of 
fresh light on this vast subject. 

His first important work, entitled “ Infamia in Roman Law,” 
was published by the Clarendon Press in 1894. In it he examined 
exhaustively the place of infamia in the public and private law, 
its relation to ezxistimatio, and the distinctive features of 
censorian and praetorian infamia respectively during the Re- 
publican and Imperial epochs,—all in a fresh and interesting 
way. The sterling merit of the book has been recognised by 
Continental scholars, and it earned the high commendation of 
Mommsen. No other work on the same subject, so far as I 
know, has been published either in this country or abroad. 
His largest and most important book, however, is his 
“Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time,” published in 1901. 
This is a work exhibiting a large amount of valuable research, 
and, in particular, a thorough knowledge of Cicero’s writings. 
In the preface the author says that the leading design of the 
book,is “to furnish students of Cicero’s writings with a clue to 
the chief legal difficulties which they will meet with in their 
reading.” In pursuance of this design he produced a systematic 
treatise of about six hundred pages, in which the whole subject 
of jurisdiction and procedure—the various Courts for the trial of 
actions, the various forms of action, both civil (legis actiones, 
formulae, &c.) and criminal—during the Republic is discussed in 
an excellent method, and with full knowledge of the most recent 
investigations. 

It also deserves notice that in all his writings Dr. Greenidge 
showed thorough independence of judgment, and was never apt to 





be led away from his own opinion by the authori 

names. Of the value of his contributions to purely fete 
a and Roman and Greek history I must leave ame 
speak, though there is, I think, but one opinion i 

their excellence. ‘ *m Oxford an to 

He has died all too soon. Had he been but given lei 

research he would, I believe, have followed wertitig tn Ga _ 
steps of Mommsen and done much work of the kind that an 
master loved. Of simple habits and amiable disposition oe awe 
by his a and —- honoured by his pupils, admired by all 
we must, alas! inscribe the farewell wreath: “A lui ' 
4 nous le regret.” hes 


—I am, Sir, &e., Henry Govpy, 





ART IN THE CELLARS. 
[To Tug Eviror oF THE “SpEcTaTor.”] 

Srr,—Much has recently been written about the art treasures 
that have been hidden away for years in the cellars of the 
National Gallery. Now that some of these treasures have at 
last been unearthed, may we not hope that other secret hiding. 
places belonging to the nation may be explored, so that this 
generation may have the benefit of seeing the heirlooms con. 
cealed in them? Many still living remember the Waterloo 
Vase, which used to stand in the vestibule of the National 
Gallery. It is thus described in the beautifully illustrated 
catalogue of 1843, which, by the way, was the first illustrated 
guide to a gallery ever published :— 

“The Waterloo vase is composed of three blocks of marble: 
they were quarried by Napoleon to form a vase illustrative of 
his victories, and proposed to be placed in the palace of the 
King of Rome, then erecting in Paris. On Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion, these blocks were transferred to George IV., who 
carrying out the original idea of making it a triumphal monu- 
ment, determined to dedicate it to our own great victory at 
Waterloo. As the space would not admit any great display of 
sculpture, Sir Richard Westmacott, to whom his Majesty con- 
fided the execution of the work, confined himself to the repre- 
sentation of the Duke of Wellington, attended by his officers, and 
giving orders for a charge of cavalry The vase was 
presented to the nation by William IV. It is much to be 
regretted that neither the site in which it is placed, nor the 
reflected light in which it is seen, are favourable to its display.” 
Can this be the reason why the vase was removed and hidden 
from sight altogether? It is rumoured that it was trans. 
ferred tothe South Kensington Museum, and inall probability if 
the cellars there were ransacked it, and many another neglected 
work of art, would be found. The Waterloo Vase is surely 
of sufficient historical interest to find a place at Woolwich 
or Sandhurst if there is no room for it in any of the London 
museums.—lI am, Sir, &c., ArtTuur G, BELL 

St. Georges, Richmond. 





BOER HEROISM AT ELANDSLAAGTE, 
[To tas Epirron or tus “Sprecrator.”]) 
S1r,—The Spectator passes through many hands before it 
reaches me, and it is only quite recently I read Mr. J.S. Trotter's 
letter in your issue of November 11th, 1905. Needless to 
say, his statements rather surprised me. In reply I would 
like to state a few facts. On February 18th, 1902, there was 
a short and sharp engagement between a small body of Boers 
and some of Colonel Doran’s men at a farm adjoining this 
and about four miles distant, in which Commandant (Justice) 
Hugo fell severely wounded, his death occurring a few days 
later. Soon after the declaration of peace a movement was 
started by the surrounding Dutch farmers to collect money 
with the object of erecting a monument on the spot where 
Commandant Hugo fell; but owing to the visitation of a 
severe drought, many of them were compelled to leave this 
district with their flocks in search of fresh pasturage, thus 
putting a stop to the movement for atime. On their return 
in 1904 the work was completed in October of that year. I was 
present at the inwijding (consecration), as the Dutch term it, 
of the monument on October 20th, 1904. A great number 
bad assembled around the monument. After prayer, General 
Malan, of the late Orange Free State, made a long and earnest 
address, followed by short addresses from some of the leading 
men of this division, including one by our Parliamentary 
representative,—all to the praise and esteem of an honourable 
gentleman and a brave soldier. The monument consists of a 
marble slab, bearing an inscription, mounted on a stone 
pedestal, in all about ten feet high. About the same time the 
remains of Commandant Hugo were disinterred and removed 
to the Orange River Colony for burial there. Dutch books 
about the war circulate freely; the favourites about here 
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to be General C. De Wet’s book and “ Hoe zij sterven” 
(How They Died). During the six months ending the year 
1908 I was moving sbous the Southern portion of the Orange 
River Colony with my stock, and did not notice any difference 
in the treatment of Dutch and English,—both were subject to 
the same laws. I saw two or three young fellows wearing 
an Ratges, Sat ae notice appeared to be taken of 
their “little fancy.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
G. F. MacRozerr. 
Wagenaars Kraal, Victoria West Division, 

Cape Colony. 





NATURE STUDY AND MODERN VERSE. 
[To tHe Eprron or THe “Sprecrator.”]} 

Srr,—I think the writer of the charming article in your last 
igsne on “Nature Study and Modern Verse” is wrong in 
saying that Wordsworth is “quaintly mistaken” in writing 
about wrens’ nests thus :— 

“The very nest 

In which this child of spring was reared 

Is warmed through winter by her feathery breast.” 

For I have always understood that wrens, unlike most birds, 
do use their old nests as places of shelter in the winter. I 
have just consulted two standard works on birds—viz., those 
by Howard Saunders and F. O. Morris—and both writers 
mention this habit of wrens alluded to by Wordsworth.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Rost TuURLE. 


St. Albans. 


[To tur Evrror oF tHe “Spectator.” 
Sm,—In your article, “‘ Nature Study and Modern Verse,” in 
last week’s issue, you accuse Wordsworth of being “ occasion- 
ally quaintly mistaken on matters of common knowledge.” 
Your instance is unfortunate, for it is the fact that wrens 
sleep during the winter in the nest they were brought up in. 
I knew a verandah in Surrey where as many as eight or nine 
might be seen creeping in at dusk tothe old nest. I extremely 
doubt whether any mistakes of detail can be laid to Words- 
worth’s charge. Such phrases as Tennyson’s 
“With that he turn’d and look’d as keenly at her 
As careful robins eye the delver’s toil ” 
are not in Wordsworth’s manner. But I believe every word of 
detail he does give is absolutely accurate. See his description 
of a green linnet and its song, of a blue-tit, of the staring eyes 
of the celandine after it is too old to shut its flowers when 
the sun goes in. The intense truth of detail, the power to 
bring the picture before the reader’s eyes in few words, and 
the large imaginative insight make his guide-book to the 
Lakes, unlike most others, as interesting as a novel.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. E. Lircurie.p. 
Hitel Continental, Cannes. 





THE EDINBURGH VACATION COURSES IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
{To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Smr,—May I again venture to beg for a little space in order 
to call the attention of your numerous readers at home 
and abroad to the Edinburgh Vacation Courses to be held in 
August next? As last year, when these courses were attended 
by three hundred and fifty-three enrolled students (including 
about a hundred and thirty foreigners), besides many other 
hearers, we shall have theoretical and practical courses in 
English, French, German, and to some extent in Italian also, 
conducted by an excellent staff of University Professors and 
other Lecturers, numbering about fifty in all. In each of the 
three chief languages three or four lectures and lessons will 
be given daily in language, literature, and phonetics (phonetics 
being again represented by three of the greatest living masters : 
Dr. Henry Sweet, Professor Paul Passy, and Professor W. 
Viétor). As it has sometimes been alleged that similar vacation 
courses are got up with a view to “exploit the stranger,” it 
may be noted that the principal officials of our Council and 
several of the Lecturers serve gratuitously, and that the 
University generously and freely provides us with ample and 
admirable accommodation. Our students therefore receive 
considerably more than “their money’s-worth,” while they 
will also find living inexpensive. For the great success 
of last year’s courses we were deeply indebted to 
the most kindly and gratifying support of the Press 
m general, and of the Spectator in particular, and to the 





patronage of many School Boards and Town and County 
Councils both in England and Scotland. During the 
present year we have already received assurances of a like 
support and patronage, and we therefore confidently anticipate 
an equal or greater measure of success. Our Council of about 
a hundred members is headed by the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates of the city, by the Marquis of Linlithgow, Lord 
Reay, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and by the Principal of 
the University and the Secretary of the Scotch Education 
Department, all of whom are warmly interested in our national 
education. While our immediate object is the thorough and 
practical teaching of living languages, we also have at heart 
the great ulterior object of promoting national culture and 
international friendship by means of a harmonious inter- 
mingling of different nationalities. While it is partly true 
that Edinburgh’s “face is her fortune,” she received last 
August an added charm from the presence of many students, 
teachers, and visitors, besides distinguished Professors and 
Lecturers, from almost every part of the world. Believing, 
therefore, our object to be a beneficent one, I would again 
venture to bespeak your generous and powerful advocacy on 
its behalf.—I am, Sir, &c., J. KIRKPATRICK. 

University of Edinburgh. 

[We publish Professor Kirkpatrick’s letter with great 
pleasure, and trust that the Edinburgh Vacation Courses 
may prove this year even a greater success than the courses 
of 1905, though those were in every way worthy of the great 
University in which they were held. We specially desire to 
draw the attention of our readers in the Colonies and in 
America to the advantages, and, we may add, intellectual 
pleasures, offered by a course of study in Edinburgh in 
August.—Eb. Spectator.) 

NONCONFORMIST ENDOWMENTS, 


[To tHe Eprror oy rae “Srecrator.”’)} 





Srr,—Some few years ago I published a sixpenny pamphlet 
showing “How Dissent is Established and Endowed,” of 
which very few copies remain. Before issuing a new edition 
—which the times demand—may I once again ask your readers 
for particulars of any authentic cases of Dissenting chapel 
endowments—especially any in Wales—which may have come 
to their notice within, say, the last ten years? Large sums 
of money are continually being left by will or otherwise for 
the furtherance of various forms of Dissent, and some of these 
I hope to include in my next edition. I venture to suggest 
that editors of parish magazines might occasionally give a few 
eases of well-authenticated Dissenting endowments (especially 
those in their own neighbourhood), and thereby show to the 
people that Church and Chapel endowments are very much 
alike, and that it would be neither fair nor reasonable to 
confiscate the one and to leave the other untouched. Of 
course, all communications on this subject are regarded by 
me as confidential.—I am, Sir, &e., G. H. F. Nyrs. 
39 Chapel Street, Belgrave Square. 


AN HOMERIC MOTTO. 
[To tue Eprron or tur “ Sprecrator,” | 
Srr,—In that most delightful little book, “ Byways in the 
Classics,” by Mr. H. E. P. Platt (issued last year)—a volume 
that every classical scholar will love to con at odd moments— 
there is a chapter entitled “Some Mottoes,” which will rejoice 
the hearts of all humonrists. May I be allowed to suggest 
that the following fragment from Homer should find a place 
in any subsequent edition of the book P— 
For the Salvation Army. 
photwpes Giris (ILIAD iv. 328). 
(Literally, “ devisers of the War Cry.”) 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. BLAKENEY. 
King’s School, Ely. 





THE MILITIA AND THE LABOUR MARKET. 
[To tur Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—You are perfectly correct in saying last week that the 
proposed six weeks’ annual training of Militia will cveate 
obstacles in the labour market. Last year I engaged as ware- 
house porter a young man who expressed a hope that the fact 
that he was in the Militia, and would have to go aw 7 for a 
month under canvas, would not interfere with his eh...ces of 
obtaining the situation. I arranged that he should have the 
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usual fortnight’s holiday on full pay, and a further fortnight 
without pay. This is the utmost limit of time during which 
most employers in the City of London would be prepared to 
spare any of their staff, and it is important to bear this in 
mind if it is desired to attract a good class of recruit, and not 
merely the village loafer. I may add that our Militiaman 
came back at the end of his month in the most robust health. 
and far better equipped for his work than the average man, 
so that unquestionably employers will receive a direct benefit 
from the encouragement of this branch of the Service.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. H. WAtxgzs. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 
{To Tux Eprron or Tus “SrecraTor.”] 
$rz,—I think that very many of your readers, not only sub- 
scribers to our funds but also others, will be interested to 
hear a few particulars regarding the initial stages of the 
“ Experiment.” 


Seventy-five of the men reported themselves on the 15th, and, 
including one probationer, we have now one hundred collected in 
barracks. The probationer is slightly under the standard of chest 
measurement, but, as he is only just seventeen years of age, I 

ropose to give him a fair trial. The ages of our recruits vary 

tween barely seventeen and nearly twenty-five. As you are 
aware, the age-limits stated in our advertisement ranged between 
eighteen and twenty-five, and, as the result, I believe that the 
average age will work out at under twenty; but I am as 
yet unable to give the exact figure. We have been too busy 
to go closely into such details. I may say, however, that 
I have rejected large numbers of young men, quite suitable 
in other respects, merely upon account of their ages exceeding 
twenty years. Most of those over that age were accepted at an 
‘early stage of the recruiting, when I was afraid to reject them too 
freely lest we might find ourselves unable to complete the 
required number. I am acting upon your suggestion to raise 
the strength to one hundred and four; but for the four fresh 
vacancies I shall accept none who are over nineteen years of age. 

The men have been drawn from all classes, from sons of clergy- 
men to dock labourers; the majority, however, are bond-fide 
labourers of various descriptions, and in the case of the latter I 
have more than once strained a joint to accept young fellows of 
proved respectability who were out of work and evidently 
suffering from an insufficiency of food. In the cases of men 
who had not filled permanent situat’o1s, or who had been working 
for their fathers, I have invariably required a reference from the 
clergyman of the parish, or from the minister of some Noncon- 
formist congregation; and to many of these gentlemen we are 
greatly indebted for much trouble taken to make full inquiries 
about young men with whom they were imperfectly acquainted. 

And now as to the results of the training so far. I entered 
upon the work, I admit, in a very sanguine spirit, but the actual 
progress made has astonished me beyond measure. We are doing 
already many things that I had not looked forward to being ready 
to commence for at least a fortnight. The sergeant instructors, 
and also my subaltern, Mr. Walsh, agree with me that never in 
all our lives have we seen anything like the keenness displayed 
or the resulting progress. I have had to do with the training of 
very many excellent recruits at ‘Taunton, men of just as good 
character and so on as any I now have here, but never any 
whose actual performances can even remotely be compared with 
those of the Spectator Experimental Company. I may add that 
although special inducements in the way of substantial prizes are 
now being offered, the men until yesterday had no expectation of 
receiving more than a few trifling rewards for those who excelled 
the rest. The special grants to all who “ qualify” in the various 
branches of, training have only been announced after the zeal 
which is hereafter to be rewarded had been already manifested. 
There has, in short, been no mercenary motive; the men have 
worked hard under the influence of no other incentives than their 
own ambition to do well for their credit’s sake, and because, as 
they all teli me, they “think the course will do them good.” I 
can truly assert that I have never seen any recruits after a whole 
month’s training as far advanced as these men are after less than 
a weck. For example, I was able yesterday to extend “ outwards,” 
from fours, a lualf-company of forty-eight men in the idea of an 
“emergency extension” on coming under shell fire. This was 
as well done as it is likely to be in six months’ time, and I can 
praise the performance no more highly ; at all events, I have never 
seen a company of Regulars, commanded by myself or by any other 
officer, do the same thing better. The object of the formation is 
to “scatter” with the utmost rapidity, and yet without loss of 
order. 

Military readers will understand the stage to which we have 
arrived in squad drill when I tell them that all four sections can 
without a mistake “form squad,” from fours, on the right or left. 
We began work with six squads, but are now drilling by sections. 
We shall serve out the rifles next Monday, and I shall be much 
surprised if there are by the following Saturday more than a 
dozen men who cannot handle their arms quite respectably. The 
following week we shall commence using the “Sub-Target Gun 
Machi \3” kindly lent to us by Messrs. Wilkinson, and I hope also 
the m:.iature range now about to be constructed after the pattern 
of the shooting galleries seen at fairs, &c., with fixed and vanishing 
targets, running animals,and celluloid balls dancing on water jets. 
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e men are, ieve, happy, and Icertainlyam. Ih 

even one “ prisoner” brought before me = to the pone 
takings of the “wet” canteen have been fearfully disappointin te 
the contractor, and on Saturday night, when the mon had es 
to be out until 11 p.m., the company was reported present pet 
10 p.m. The joy of dealing with such men is unspeakable I 
feel twenty years younger already. ; 

I ought to have mentioned that my sergeant instructors were 
not “picked” by me. I applied through the Chief Recruitin 
Staff Officer to the National Society for the Employment of 
Discharged Soldiers for seven ex-non-commissioned officers of 
“exemplary ” character and possessed of certain certificates, Tho 
seven sent to me I accepted on the spot, and have every reason to 
congratulate myself upon remarkable good fortune in having 
secured such entirely admirable assistants, upon whose shoulders 
the entire burden of instructing has hitherto rested. 


—I am, Sir, &e., A. W. A. Potxiock, Lieut.-Col, 


Hounslow, March 21st. 








[*,* We have received an anonymous letter signed “ Another 
Naval Officer,” vindicating the Admiralty’s consistency in regard 
to the “interchangeable” officers. If the writer will conform to 
the journalistic rule and send his name, not for publication, but 
as a guarantee of bona-fides, we shall be very glad to print his 
letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
ee ae 
EDEN GARDEN. 
(A Somerset Baap.) 

THERE'S a dream that comes when daylight’s dying, 
And the noisy craws are homewards flying ; 
When the tews and toils of day are ended, 
The maids abed, and the cattle tended; 
And I watch the vields grow dim and dimmer 
In summer sunset’s fading glimmer, P 
While to and fro the bats go flitting 
About the porch where I be sitting. 


And there i’ th’ dusk I smoke and ponder, 
Till forth on the wings of my dream I wander. 
Zims as some gentle sperrit bore me 

To where my child has gone before me. 

Full forty years their tale have written 

On my brow by sin and sorrow smitten; 

But her white soul hath won my pardon, 

And opened the geates of Eden Garden. 


Oh! Eden Garden's all a-flower, 

By angels made for a childern’s bower; 

And our lost little ones go thither,— 

Flowers of the spring that bloom and wither! 
Smiling they go, with happy faces. 

For there’s no more death in those vair places; 
No more weeping and no more crying 

For summer over and sweet things dying. 


And there the childless women waken : 

The maids unloved, and the maids forsaken ; 
The buds that never came to blossom ; 

The empty lap and the barren bosom. 

For there the Lord o’ th’ place hath set them 
Among the babies, to kiss and pet them. 
Their hearts are light; they call to each other; 
And every one is a happy mother. 


Droo Eden Garden I go straying : 

All in the midst o’ th’ pretty playing. 

And I'm lost among a world o’ childern : 

They pull me, they tug me, ’tis fair bewilderin’ ! 

Till, sudden, I hear my Janey’s laughter ; 

Bird alone! but a cry comes after. 

Oh! my bungry arms are wide and ready ; 

But she sees me first, and springs to her Daddy! 
Epwarp Sypney TYLEE. 








MUSIC 
e 
denbaiiiiiase 
LONDON’S CONCERT-HALLS. 
Dismissi1NG the establishment of national or municipal opera 
as a project which for the moment hardly falls within the 


sphere of practical musical politics, the need of a really satis- 
factory central concert-hall for London is generally admitted, 
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and may be not unprofitably discussed. “ A new concert-hall!” | 
| perfectly free to engage whom he pleases, and to be exempt 


it will at once be objected; “why, we have dozens of them 
already!” And so we have ; but a dispassionate survey of 
their qualities, geographical, acoustic, and otherwise, should 
convince all but the most indifferent that we are not only a 
long way off perfection, but in some respects actually worse 
off than some provincial cities. To begin with, the large halls 
available for concerts in many of the principal provincial 
cities and towns form part of the Corporation buildings, and 
consequently are not hampered by the heavy rents which 
have to be paid in the case of the best London concert- 
halls) London, within the memory of man, has never 
had so good a concert-hall as the Free-Trade Hall in 
Manchester ; and, that St. James’s Hall has been 
sacrificed to the Juggernaut car of gastronomy, we 
have no hall which combines decorative and acoustic 
properties 80 satisfactorily as the Philharmonic Hall in 
Liverpool. It will be said, again, that we are doing in- 
justice to the great qualities of the Albert and Queen's 
Halls. The former, we readily admit, is admirable for 
concerts of massed brass bands, or performances of 
works with angelic choirs, or fanfares of trumpets; but 
alike from the point of view of the soloist and the orchestral 
conductor, it is so unsatisfactory that under a Republic it 
would probably be at once converted into a free hippodrome, 
in which music would be relegated to the ancillary function of 
accompanying chariot races, “daring bare-backed acts,” and 
other engaging feats of fancy horsemanship. All musicians owe 
a great deal to the Queen’s Hall, but it has seriously fallen short 
of the expectations which its imposing proportions aroused, 
It is not, like the Albert Halli, so big as to present a desolate 
appearance when only half full: it holds enough people to 
enable an impresario to “get home” even when he engages 
the most expensive star pianist, or to render it possible for a 
choral work with full orchestra and solo quartet to be given 
without serious loss,—supposing that the public are in the 
mood to go and hear it. It is good, though not first- 
rate, for the performance of symphonic music by a large 
orchestra, and it is more than good enough for ballad 
concerts. But as a set-off, the immense width of the plat- 
form impairs the concentration of sound, and neither for 
vocal nor instrumental recitals can it be pronounced alto- 
gether satisfactory. This drawback is all the more serious 
since, in spite of the large increase in the number of orchestral 
concerts, the great majority of musical entertainments take the 
form of recitals, or are devoted to the performance of chamber 
music. To meet this want the existing supply of halls leaves 
nothing to be desired in respect of numbers. In Central 
London alone there are, apart from town halls, half-a-dozen 
small or medium-sized concert-rooms, some of them excellently 
equipped for the purpose. Yet here, again, it cannot be con- 
tended that any of them entirely meets the situation created by 
the demolition of the ill-ventilated St. James’s Hall, which 
was the only hall in London designed effectively “a double 
debt to pay,” being at once large enough for orchestral music, 
and not too big for chamber concerts. Subterranean echoes 
from the Moore and Burgess Minstrels, wafts of irrelevant 
odours from the adjoining restaurant, the clattering of carts 
on the cobble-stones in the yard at the back, and the per- 
sistent minstrelsy, during the tea-cake season, of the Vine 
Street muffin-man,—all these and other drawbacks impaired 
the serenity of the habitués of St. James’s Hall. But when all 
deductions were made, it was a first-rate room for sound, and 
its disappearance has left a gap which still remains to be 
filled. Besides, the best of the small halls now avail- 
able are, as their name frankly indicates, of the nature 
of “tied houses.” We use the term in no offensive sense, for 
the method is perfectly legitimate, and offers in some ways un- 
questionable advantages to the performers. None the less, we 
hold that any limitations which restrict concert-givers in the 
choice of matériel, or, as occasionally happens, of personnel, 
are irreconcilable with the conditions which should govern the 
management of the ideal concert-hall; and the self-denying 
ordinance adopted by the managers of the Broadwood concerts, 
though commercially it represents a counsel of perfection, 
would, if we ever have a municipal concert-hall in London, 
necessarily form one of the guiding rules under which such a 
building should be let for performances. Subject to the en- 
forcement of such regulations as are needed to secure public 
safety, to protect public morals, and to guarantee the payment 


now 


| look is the reverse of hopeful. 





of the fee for hiring the room, a concert-giver should be 


from any dictation in the choice of instruments. 

If, then, London has not got the concert-ball that it needs, 
what are we to say of the chances that this want will be 
supplied? So far as private enterprise is concerned, the out- 
There seems to be no difficulty 
whatever in securing capital for the erection of new theatres, 
new hotels, and new restaurants. We hear a great deal 
about the cult of the simple life, and the adoption of various 
regimens at once eupeptic and economical ; yet wherever in 
Central London old buildings are demolished, it is generally 
to make room for some new temple dedicated to the pleasures 
of the table, and the transformation of the old War Office 
into the Hotel Heliogabalus is, we suppose, only a question of 
time. According to the new scheme adopted on Tuesday by 
the London County Council, the syndicate to which the 
Aldwych site is to be let propose to include a concert-hall 
among the various buildings on which they undertake to 
expend a minimum sum of £500,000; but the chief features of 
the scheme are clearly to be exhibition buildings, and the 
inevitable theatre and restaurant. In any case, it may be 
assumed that when the Chairman of the Improvements Com- 
mittee stated that “the concert-hall would be treated as an 
ordinary music-hall,” he unconsciously foreshadowed the 
nature of the entertainment to be given in the building. 
The site predetermines the character of the performance, 
It is one of the peculiarities of London that certain areas 
are dedicated to certain purposes, and a concert-hall in the 
heart of theatreland is as much out of place as a club in 
Bayswater, a mission hall in Park Lane, or a ducal mansion 
in the Harrow Road. 

Whether or no we are to look to the London County Council 
for assistance in providing musical London with the concert- 
hall that it needs, the Aldwych scheme may be ruled out as at 
best a negligible contribution to the solving of the problem. 
The attitude of the Council towards music, as shown by their 
liberal expenditure on bands in the public parks, is of good 
augury. They have done a good deal in the way of what may 
be called the primary musical education of the masses. Are 
they prepared to supplement this by the provision of facilities 
for their higher or secondary education? In view of their 
existing and extensive commitments, and of their manifest 
intention at the earliest possible date to substitute for their 
present premises a new and necessarily costly Council 
Chamber of their own, they are hardly likely to launch out 
upon any further building scheme unless there is an 
assured prospect of its turning out a profitable investment. 
The acquisition of a suitable site is the great dificulty. 
Geographical conditions, as we have already indicated, are of 
prime importance. The hall must be central, it must be as 
far as possible isolated, and it must be placed so as not te 
aggravate the existing congestion of traffic. And if such a 
site be available, how are the Council, as trustees for the 
ratepayers, to be convinced that in devoting it to music they 
are not turning a valuable asset into an instrument of further 
extravagance? That is a matter on which we have not the 
knowledge to pronounce an opinion, though possibly the 
balance-sheet of such an institution as the Gewandhaus at 
Leipsic might throw valuable light on the subject. Perhaps 
the scheme of the County Council's own Chamber might in- 
clude a public hall suitable for the purpose; or perhaps, when 
the present craze for restaurant life has abated, and there is a 
swing of the pendulum in the direction of domestic life, one 
of the superfluous monster hotels may be converted from the 
service of appetite to that of art. We may note in conclusion 
that although it was decided on Tuesday in the City of 
London Court that a concert-hall is not a necessary for an 
“infant,” it cannot be indefinitely dispensed with by the largest 


Cc. L. G. 


city in the world. 


BOOKS. 


HENRY SIDGWICK.* 
Henry Sipewick represented the most modern type of 
University teacher, the type which is closely in touch with 
all sides of national life and exercises an influence far beyond 








* Henry Sidgwick: a Memoir, By A.S.and E, M.S, London: Macmillan 


and Co, [12s. 6d, net.) 
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‘the lecture-room. He was a distinguished Professor, a success- 
ful administrator, a writer of good books, but above all things 
he was a personality from whom radiated a subtle attraction 
which many felt and few could wholly describe. In a sense 
he was to Cambridge what Jowett was to an earlier Oxford, a 
guide, friend, and inspirer, though his Socratic modesty was 
very different from the robust self-confidence which ruled 
Balliol. The life of such a man offers a hard task to the bio- 
grapher. It is almost impossible to reproduce for those who 
did not know him the charm of his character and the peculiar 
distinction of his mind. His books do not show it, and the 
tributes of friends are mere evidence for what cannot be glibly 
summarised. On the whole, the editors of this Memoir seem 
to have chosen the wisest path, and made their book a series of 
extracts from his letters and journals, connected with the bare 
minimum of narrative. His autobiography, which should have 
contained his spiritual history, was unhappily left a fragments 
but his journals are full of illuminating comments on his work 
and his opinions. He was the intimate friend of men so widely 
different as J. A. Symonds, Roden Noel, Sir G. O. Trevelyan, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour, and he was a generous correspondent. 
Our only complaint is that in the earlier chapters there are too 
many quotations so scrappy as to have little value, and too 
many examples of what is a common stage of development 
in young men at college. Throughout the book, also, there is 
a little too much of University politics. The value of such dis- 
cussions is peculiarly evanescent, and it might have been better 
if the editors, instead of telling the tale through Sidgwick’s 
letters, had compressed it into a short summary of their own. 
But, taken as a whole, the book is one of high value and 
absorbing interest. 

Henry Sidgwick’s career had few striking landmarks in it. 
A brilliant scholar at Cambridge, both in classics and mathe- 
matics, he turned his mind, after he won his fellowship, to 
what we now call the moral sciences. He realised early, as he 
tells us in his autobiography, that “the deepest bent of his 
nature was towards the life of thought—thought exercised on 
the central objects of human life.” Gradually he found that 
orthodoxy had become impossible for him, and that he could 
not remain in the Church of England; and after a hard 
struggle he resigned his tutorship and fellowship at the age of 
thirty-one. “There is nothing in me,” he writes, “of prophet 
or apostle. The great vital, productive, joy-giving qualities 
that I admire in others I cannot attain to: I can only lay on 
the altar of humanity as an offering this miserable bit of legal 
observance.” His College appointed him Lecturer on Moral 
Philosophy, and he continued the work, growing in influence 
and reputation, till in 1883 he became University Professor. 
Meanwhile his life was filled with manifold practical activities. 
He was an enthusiast for University reform in all its 
branches; he was closely connected with the remodelling of 
the Moral Science Tripos and the whole degree system; he 
was the inaugurator of the University Extension movement; 
and he may be said to have founded Newnham and revolu- 
tionised the position of women’s education. In addition, he 
wrote several important books, contributed largely to the 
philosophical journals, and promoted half-a-dozeu new lines 
of inquiry. He was happy in his marriage, his work, and his 
friends, and though often in weak health, he had a perennial 
vitality and cheerfulness. Few careers show a more natural 
and fortunate development. It was his habit to take texts 
of Scripture at various epochs as representing the key- 
note of his life. In his early manhood the text was, “ After 
the way which they call heresy, so worship I the God 
of my fathers.” Then came “Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel?” 
But about 1875 the mood changes, and the conflict dies down. 
“But this one thing I do, forgetting those things that are 
behind, and stretching forth into those that are before, I press 
toward the mark.” And last of all we have cheerful resigna- 
tion in “ Gather up the fragments that are left, that nothing 
be lost.” The courage with which he faced his sentence of 
death, and the serenity with which he made his final arrange- 
ments, were the last testament of a noble and single- 
hearted life. 

Few more completely reasonable men have lived in our day. 
He was always ready to consider a question on the merits, 
without heat or prejudice. This was partly due to his 
genuine modesty. “Iam a curious mixture,” he once wrote, 
“of the peyadépuxos and pixpdWuyos: I cannot really care for 





aria, 
anything little: and yet I do not feel myself worthy of—or 
ever hope to attain—anything worthy of attainment,” He 
was the real seeker for truth without a shade of irony 
in his manner, holding the “belief that we can learn 
and a determination that we shall learn from people of 
the most opposite opinions.” Something was also due to 
the quality of his intellect. To most people thought comes 
slowly and is a painful mental process. They change 
unconsciously, or, if consciously, with difficulty and travail, 
But Henry Sidgwick’s mind was always on the alert for the 
opportunity to change. As the Bishop of Birmingham says, 
“he always seemed to expect that some new turn of argument, 
some new phase of thought, might arise and put a new aspect 
on the intellectual scenery, or give a new weight in the balance 
of argument. There was in him an extraordinary belief jn 
following reason,—a belief and a hopefulness which continued 
up to the last.” Mr. Arthur Balfour writes of him that “he 
never claimed authority, never sought to impose his views, 
never argued for victory, never evaded an issue.” This supreme 
intellectual candour is not a masterful and compelling foree, 
but it makes for enlightenment. Prejudices which can 
withstand a frontal attack are helpless against this gentle 
tlluminatio. It appears notably in his attitude towards 
Christianity. He had in a high degree the anima naturaliter 
Christiana, but his reason hesitated at certain tenets of 
revealed religion :— 

“T find,” he wrote, “that I grow more and more, on the ono 

hand, to regard Christianity as indispensable and irreplaceable— 
looking at it from a sociological point of view—and on the other 
hand to find it more and more incomprehensible how any one 
whom I feel to be really akin to myself in intellectual habits and 
culture can possibly find his religion in it.” 
His religious instinct made him postulate the immortality of 
the soul, but his candour compelled him to make this postulate 
only provisional, “ while setting out on the serious search for 
empirical evidence.” This, we believe, was the secret of the 
intense interest in the phenomena of psychical research, which 
led him to investigate every manifestation with scrupulous 
care. In philosophy he had no new system to offer. At onetime 
he was much under the influence of Comte and Mill, but there 
came a time when he wrote: “ Mill will have to be destroyed, 
as he is becoming as intolerable as Aristeides, but when he is 
destroyed, we shall build him a mausoleum as big as his 
present temple of fame.” Green’s Prolegomena he thought 
“would not do—and yet that probably it was better that 
young men should be believers in it than in anything I can 
teach them.” He devoted some laborious months in Germany 
to the reading of Hegel, with the “ paralysing doubt” whetlier 
or not he was after all troubling his head “ over highly profound 
nonsense.” The truth is that he was always a moral 
philosopher rather than a metaphysician. His preoccupation 
was rather with questions of conduct than with the unification 
of knowledge, and his strong practical interest always inclined 
him to the experimentalism of the scientific school. When he 
applies, as in the following admirable passage from his 
Journal, a Hegelian conception, it is as a moral apologue :— 

“I have gone through very markedly the change from sub- 
jectivity to objectivity, which Hegel (I think) somewhere describes 
in one of those rare human passages which occur in his works— 
how that consciousness of personality is naturally developed in 
youth’s period of struggle and hesitation, when we doubt of our 
whole relation to the world, and know not what of the great 
things we conceive we are really to do, under what banner we are 
to serve, wonder whether we are called to contemplation or action, 
fruition or renouncement, wonder when the maiden of our dreams 
is to appear on the stage and whether we or some other is to win 
her, and so forth. But the middle-aged man has got his place in 
the cosmic order pretty well fixed; he has married (let us hope) 
the wife of his choice and taken the shilling in some service ; his 
work is so far cut out that the question is rather how he will do 
it than what he will do; and daily habit drives his interests 
naturally from himself to his work, and the ordered movements 
of the world of which his regulated action is a part. Something 
like this Hegel says, and in this sense I am conscious of having 
become middle-aged.” 

The width of his interests was as remarkable as the balance 
of his mind. His comments on the political situation, for 
example, during the Home-rule agitation are unfailingly 
shrewd and well-informed. He suspected Lord Randolph 
Churchill, because he disliked violence in a Tory more than in 
a Radical. “It is much as some men—not patterns of 
behaviour—dislike fast women; they think it the part of 
women rather than of men to keep up the standard of pro- 
priety, and we think it the part of Tories rather than Radicals 
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the standard of sobriety, moderation, and that class 


u 
pig tad His taste in literature was catholic, but his 
anal was high. He thought Meredith a man of genius, 


but without the “ root of the matter.” Twelfth Night he is 
bold enough to think “for the most part poor stuff.” He 
criticises Pater judiciously and severely, and he revels in Huckle- 
berry Finn. Stevenson he admired with discrimination, and he 
appreciated Mr. Bernard Shaw. We have no space left to quote 
from the multitude of good sayings with which the book 
teems. Of Huxley he wrote that he “would have us worship 
(‘chiefly silently ’) a Subject without Predicates. M. Renan 
would have us adore Predicates without a Subject.” He had 
a gift of parodying easily well-known lines and giving them 
a witty personal application. Of a certain famous economic 
club he wrote: “It is an exaggeration to say they know no 
political economy ; I think they read Mill some time ago, and 
look at him from time to time on Sundays.” After writing 
his book on politics he began “to find something wooden and 
fatuous in the sublime smile of Freedom.” His criticism of 
the Times was that he “did not care to study the decline and 
fall of England in such detail.” But, indeed, it is idle to 
quote, for every letter and every page of his Journal are full 
of acute and kindly observation and a humour which has no 
tinge of bitterness. 





THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Wirn this admirable translation of the concluding half of 
the story of the South African War, as compiled under Major 
Balck in the Historical Section of the Berlin Great General 
Staff, Colonel Du Cane completes the work begun by Colonel 
Waters, whose English version of the first volume has 
already been noticed in these columns. The tale is taken up 
after Paardeberg on the western and Colenso on the eastern 
side of the theatre of war, and is brought down to the entry 
into Komati Poort, when the importance of the war from the 
European standpoint, if not the war itself, was over. As 
might be expected, the main interest centres in Buller’s 
operations in Natal, though the instruction to be derived 
from this story of faulty leading and lost opportunities is 
valuable to the military student only for the negative lessons 
it teaches, and as an example of mistakes that must be 
avoided. The only two among Lord Roberts's later engagements 
which are selected for detailed examination are the actions at 
Poplar Grove and at Driefontein. Poplar Grove was an 
attempt to bring about a second Paardeberg, which failed, 
not only owing to the exhaustion of General French's horses, 
whole regiments of which could not be got out of a walk, 
but also, according to the German view, because Lord Roberts 
was unwilling to risk great losses in a resolute infantry attack. 
The battle of Driefontein, which was undertaken without 
the sanction of the Commander-in-Chief, but which for all that 
opened the gates of Bloemfontein to his advance, receives long 
and highly appreciative notice, and is classed by the Germans, 
as it has already been classed by our own “ Times” History, 
as a model of tactical perfection. For the rest of Lord 
Roberts's campaign the Germans limit themselves to a mere 
outline of his strategical dispositions, on the ground that “the 
battles of this period furnish in their details but little instruc- 
tion of tactical value.” On the whole, they approve the Field- 
Marshal's strategy, and more particularly his determination 
not to be distracted by the precarious state of affairs on his 
lines of communication from his purpose of entering Pretoria. 
They consider him all the more a great general for deli- 
berately taking great risks, which were none the less terrible 
because they were justified in the result; whilst his success- 
ful and rapid advance on the Transvaal capital is un- 
grudgingly admired as “a performance which furnishes a 
striking and eloquent proof of the energy of the chief com- 
mand, and of the devotion and endurance of the troops, and 
which must ever remain remarkable in the history of war.” 
Nevertheless, they hold that as a tactician Lord Roberts 
was overcautious, and condemn his plan, which had become 
stereotyped after Poplar Grove, of merely holding, and not 
resolutely attacking, the enemy in front while the enveloping 
movement of the mounted troops was in progress. “To cause 
the enemy to evacuate his positions merely as the consequence 
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of a threat on his flanks and rear no doubt tended to a reduc- 
tion of the butcher's bill, but could never culminate in the 
delivery of a knockdown blow. The occupation of the country 
and of the towns, not the destruction of the living hostile forces, 
became the objective of the operations, and mancuvres took 
the place of battles.” Consequently the success which at first 
attended this method of making war was only apparent and 
not real, and the British attempt “to gain decisive victories 
without suffering bloody losses” resulted in a prolongation 
of partisan fighting, which, as the casualty list shows only 
too plainly, was far more costly in life and presented 
far greater difficulties than the defeat of the organised 
Boer forces would have done. It is pointed out that 
“the number of victims to disease and exhaustion during 
the last twelve months of the campaign was more than 
four times the number of those lost in action, a proportion 
but seldom reached in any war in which raging epidemics 
did not thin the ranks.” On this question of the general 
unwillingness to face losses, an unwillingness which was never 
more evident than in the guerilla stage of the war, which was 
inordinately prolonged in consequence, it is only fair to recall 
the serious disadvantages under which our’ generals 
laboured in common with all British generals in all wars. 
Like Sir John Moore, Lord Roberts and General Buller were 
leading, not a British army, but the British Army, and we 
know what a strain was put upon the resources of the whole 
Empire even by the comparatively trifling losses which that 
Army suffered. “Our little Army,” writes Lord Roberts in 
his despatch of February 10th to General Buller, “ cannot 
last out long under the repeated heavy casualties entailed 
on the Tugela for no definite result.” Herein lies the gist of 
the whole matter. We had an Army, but we had no proper 
Reserve; and it is, at least, far more likely that Lord 
Roberts was prompted to avoid losses where possible, not 
by tactical misconceptions or failure to realise that decisive 
victories are worth heavy losses, but by the knowledge that 
he could never hope to replace the trained officers and men 
he might lose. If we want bolder tactics, we must provide 
our Army with an efficient reservoir from which to draw our 
Reserves. 

It is, however, when we turn to the pages which deal with 
Natal that we realise the crushing nature of the verdict which 
a foreign tribunal of experienced soldiers is obliged to pass 
upon a war in which it is true that we gained our ends in the 
long run, but—for the utter want of that promptness and 
resolution which the Germans rightly hold to be of the essence 
of generalship—at the cost of all our military prestige. Not 
that this official history is animated by any partisan spirit; 
it is scrupulously fair to the British side, and, as the work of 
military men, is indeed prejudiced in favour of the side 
which put a disciplined European army into the field. Nor 
is there any of the oratory and the pointing of a moral 
which make of the Natal chapters of the “ Times” History a 
jeremiad rather than a narrative. Not one superfluous 
epithet is used; but the effect of this moderation of tone is 
absolutely overwhelming, and goes far to justify the long 
delay that has taken place in the preparation of our own 
official history of the war. It has been rumoured that the 
preliminary chapters of that history, as prepared by Colonel 
Henderson, showed the ungarbled truth to be so unpalatable 
that the late Government absolutely forbade their publication, 
and went so far as to have the entire manuscript burned. As 
most of the actors in the drama are still living, it might 
probably be better for all parties, and would do no very great 
harm to the cause of efliciency, if the preparation of our 
official history were postponed, not for five, but for five- 
and-twenty years. 

The main outlines of the Natal campaign need no 
recapitulation. The Germans refrain altogether from 
criticising the disastrously ill-managed affair of Spion Kop. 
They are satisfied with the justice of Lord Roberts’s observa- 
tions on the subject, which they quote in full, But the pro- 
ceedings at Spion Kop were but too terribly typical of most of 
the subsequent operations. Whether there, or at Vaal Krantz, 
or at Monte Christo, or even in the final operations them- 
selves, General Buller seems to have entered upon the 
fighting apparently without any coherent or properly 
thought out idea as to what his ulterior purpose should 
be. Stereotyped attacks were made against single positions 
in the long line of Boer defences without anything more 
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than a mere futile simultaneous demonstration at other 
points in the line, which more often than not were con- 
cluded before the real attack began. In every case the 
troops proved equal to the demands that were made upon 
them, but after achieving a measure of success the General 
commanding lost heart and abandoned all that had been 
already won, and, as if he were a Chief Umpire of Mancuvres 
instead of a fighting General, sounded the “ Cease fire” and 
marched the men back to their dinners. Except at Pieters 
Hill, where, indeed, largely for this reason, we were ultimately 
successful, 

“there was a complete want of combination between the infantry 
and the artillery, the artillery and infantry engagements formed 
two distinct operations as regards time, and the artillery even 
went so far as to begin one or two days before the attack, and as 
the silence of the enemy’s guns precluded all knowledge of their 
whereabouts, the British guns swept a large extent of generally 
unoccupied ground at random and without effect. When the 
infantry attack was launched, and just when the enemy’s rifle fire 
began to produce the maximum of effect upon it, the guns behind 
them ceased fire owing to anxiety lest any shell should by accident 
fall in its ranks.” 

Had General Buller insisted upon a more literal interpreta- 
tion of his famous order of January 12th, “ There must be no 
turning back,” and employed nearly his whole force, instead 
of only a mere fraction of it, in a resolute attack upon several 
points simultaneously in the long and thinly held Boer 
positions, there is little doubt but that, at any time after the 
check at Colenso, be could, with less than a week’s fighting, 
and with losses not exceeding those he actually sustained in 
all his abortive attempts put together, not only have relieved 
Ladysmith, but inflicted heavy loss, and even annihilation, 
upon hisenemy. The regimental officers and men are rightly 
judged by the Germans to have been capable of any demands 
that might have been made of them, but we failed because the 
commander in Natal, and, if we must know the truth, the two 
Generals next senior to him also, conducted the campaign 
with wills half formed and plans half laid, and without any 
of that inflexible will-power which, as Lord Roberts was illus- 
trating at the very same time in the Free State, is the one 
essential element in the making of a successful gereral. 
Instead, excessive confidence alternated with excessive despan, 
actions were broken off when scarce begun, the leaders ceased 
to believe in themselves or the men in the leaders, and Lady- 
smith was only ultimately relieved, not, as it seemed, by 
General Buller, but by the indirect action upon the Boer nerves 
of Lord Roberts’s successes three hundred miles away. The 
history of the Natal campaign and the “ Tactical Retrospect” 
with which this volume concludes will go far to destroy any 
lingering confidence that the British Army still reposes in 
certain of the seniors among those who are still responsible 
for its leading in war. Fortunately signs are not wanting 
that among the more junior leaders, and notably amongst the 
regimental officers and men, “the rigid fettering with forms 
and rules” to which a false system of peace training con- 
demned our generals, a system which avenged itself so bitterly 
in South Africa, is a nightmare of the past. As a con- 
sequence largely of that war, which will not have been fought 
in vain if it brings us only this benefit, a new Army is 
growing up after the ideal formulated by our German critics, 
“ whose ranks, released from the burden of dead forms, are 
controlled by natural, untrammelled, quickening common- 
sense.” 

The Germans do not remind themselves, though it is 
worthy of notice, that the “dead forms” which they con- 
demn had their origin in a system of tactics which was an 
imitation, though, we admit, a bad one, of what was believed 
to be the system that gave Germany the victory in the 
Franco-Prussian War. But as we have already pointed out, 
we cannot profitably imitate German tactics, nor can we ever 
aspire to victory at all, unless we are prepared to face losses, 
and are enabled to do so by the existence, outside the Regular 
Army itself, of large numbers of men who are willing and 
competent to take the places of those who fall. If we would 
really profit by the losses of South Africa, it is upon the 
formation of a large and efficient National Reserve Army 
that we should concentrate our energies to-day. 
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FOR A RAINY DAY.*# 


Joun THomas SmiTH was a foolish man, who once stumbled 
into the writing of a very good book. Nollekens and his Times 
is a masterpiece of its kind, and it proves that the author had 
qualities of observation and perception which more than 
balanced his folly. His sense of detail is as conspicuous) 

shown in that work as his malicious humour, and he ne 
succeeded in putting the old sculptor and his parsimoniong 
wife before us with perfect fidelity. And yet his Book fora 
Rainy Day is more highly characteristic of its author than the 
biography of Nollekens. For Smith was by nature and habit 
a gossip. He loved nothing so much as an irrelevant story, 
and though his taste may have made him something of a hens 
to his contemporaries, it has given this book of his a rare and 
obvious value. 

To read A Book for a Rainy Day is, in fact, like conversing 
with a very old man. The inconsequence of the work suggests 
a vague, haphazard talk. Open the pages where you will, and 
you will surprise an odd piece of information or an inconge. 
quent reminiscence of the distant past. And Smith set out 
upon his task in the proper spirit. He quotes Lord Orrery 
in his preface with excellent propriety. “I look upon anec 
dotes,” said his Lordship, “as debts due to the public, which 
every man, when he has that kind of cash by him, ought to 
pay.” That is just the kind of cash which Smith had by him 
in great abundance, and he has paid it with a lavish hand, 
Moreover, he had so keen an appreciation of anecdotes that 
they all seem to him worthy of remembrance. Good or bad, 
blunt or pointed, he treasures them with an equal care; and it 
is this absence of selection which gives an air of reality to his 
book. 

And it must be admitted that for a lover of anecdotes he 
had extraordinarily good luck. He was born in a hackney 
coach, and that chance alone would keep a man in small talk 
for many a year. Then he was kissed when a boy by the 
beautiful Perdita Robinson; he was patted on the head by 
Dr. Johnson; he saved Lady Hamilton from falling when she 
received the news of Nelson’s death; and he conversed thrice 
with George III. That is not a bad equipment for a gossip; 
and as Smith did not die until 1833, he must have appeared a 
strange hero of the past to those long-suffering friends who 
heard his favourite anecdotes for the hundredth time. His 
book corresponds accurately to his temperament. It follows 
one scent after another, and, having started a hare, leaves it 
suddenly when the pursuit is hottest. But it generally gives 
us good sport, and we need not complain at the irregular 
conduct of the chase. 

Smith had all the pomposity of his time and class. He 
gives you a sense of “amiable friends” and “ generous 
patrons.” Though he practised all the arts, he achieved no 
great success in any of them, and perhaps he was more 
intimately at home bidding at auctions than in teaching 
drawing or in “ profiling, three-quartering, full-facing, and 
buttoning up the retired embroidery weavers, their crummy 
wives, and tight-laced daughters.” But, if his talent was 
small, he had at least the air and converse of the studio. For 
instance, it is thus that he prefaces his account of David 
Garrick’s funeral :— 

“On Monday, February Ist, Taylor, the facetious pupil of 
Frank Hayman, and the old friend of Jonathan Tyers, lifted 
Nollekens’ studio door-latch, put in his head, and announced, ‘For 
the information of some of the sons of Phidias, I beg to observe, 
that David Garrick is now on his way to pay his respects to Poets’ 
Corner. I left him just as he was quitting the boards of the 
Adelphi.’ I begged of my father, who then carved for 
Mr. Nollekens, to allow me to go to Charing Cross to see the 
funeral pass, which he did with some reluctance. I was there in 
a few minutes, followed him to the Abbey, heard the service, and 
saw him buried.” 

That passage will serve as well as another to suggest the style 
and accent of Smith. A kind of boisterousness, mingled with 
a satisfaction that he was always on the spot, is characteristic 
of this picker up of trifles, who certainly contrives in his art- 
less way to put many a scene vividly before us. Nevertheless, 
he is at his best when he leaves anecdote for biography. He 
had a quick eye for character, and he could draw those whom 
he had seen far more vividly in words than on canvas. There 
is nothing livelier in the book than his picture of the auction 
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their frequenters. He knew them all, and he 
them from the life with an ease and breadth which 
remind us—at a distance—of Hazlitt. Here, for instance, is 
a portrait of Gough, the editor of Camden’s Britannia :— 
«This antiquary,” says Smith, “ was about the same height as 
ctioneer, but in a wig very different, as he wore, when I 
oo oni a short shiny curled one. His coat was of ‘formal cut,’ 
ore! a no round belly; and his waistcoat and smallclothes 
oo " m the same piece. He was mostly in boots, and carried 
wa ahi when he walked. His temper I know was not good, 
on he seldom forgave those persons who dared to bid stoutly 
against him for a lot at an auction. 
And here is a curiously vivid picture of Mr. Woodhull, the 
translator of Euripides :— 

«He was very thin, with a long nose and thick lips; of manners 
perfectly gentlemanly. The great singularity of his appearance 

haps, from his closing his coat from the first button, 
se tal under his chin, to the last, nearly extending to the 
bottom of his deep-flap waistcoat pockets. He seldom spoke, nor 
would he exceed one sixpence beyond the sum which he had put 
down in his catalogue to give for the articles he intended to bid 
for; and though he frequently went away without purchasing a 
single lot, or even speaking to any one during the whole evening, 
he always took off his hat and bowed low to the company before 
he left the auction room.” 

But Smith, besides being a good hand at a portrait, had a 
quick eye for the interest of immaterial things. Where else 
will you find, for instance, an account of Jeremiah Sago and 
his pagoda at Islington P Or of Sir Harry Dimsdale and Sir 
Jeffery Dunston, the mock-Mayors of Garrat? Or of the 
dolphin knockers which were once the pride of Dean Street, 
Fetter Lane? On May 17th, 1829, Smith “visited this 
street to see how many of his bronze-faced acquaintances 
exposed themselves, and found that Dean Street was nearly 
as deficient in its dolphin knockers as a churchyard is of 
its earliest tombstones, for out of seventeen only three 
remained.” In 1892, as the present writer can testify, one 
dolphin alone remained, and this solitary specimen has now 
disappeared, as Mr. Whitten tells us in a note, doubtless 
to decorate a more dignified door. However, these instances 
will show the character of Smith’s work, and will explain the 
value which it possesses to-day. History in a palatial sense 
may always be recovered. It is the odds and ends of life 
which are most easily forgotten, and it is the odds and ends of 
life which for the most part engaged the curiosity of John 
Thomas Smith. The book, then, was well worth reprinting ; 
it is aptly illustrated; and of Mr. Whitten’s notes the worst 
that can be said is that they are a trifle over-elaborate, and 
that now and again they suggest too great a seriousness in 
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OLD PROVENCE.* 
Tue author of Old Touraine is very well qualified to write a 
history of Old Provence. It is a greater and more difficult 
undertaking, for it was not necessary to begin the story of 
Touraine further back than the Angevin ancestors of the 
Plantagenets; and here in Provence, on the banks of the 
Rhone, we go back to the Phoenicians. They, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, with the traces they have left in this wonderful 
country, are the subject of Mr. Cook’s first volume. He claims 
a certain originality of treatment, or at least works rather on 
the lines of French students of the country, such as M. 
Lenthéric, than on strict classical authority. This, it must 
be confessed, makes his book much more attractive. He 
would not, perhaps, care to have it said that his method is not 
unlike that of Ampére. For that charming and romantic 
writer lived before the days when scientific correctness became 
a necessity to every one who touched the history or the art of 
Greece or Rome. But Mr. Cook, like Ampére, takes history, 
scenery, and art together, and not forgetting the careful 
study of probabilities, knowing very well all that is 
to be said on the subject, makes such a vivid picture of the 
rule of Rome and the influence of Greece that he brings the 
old world of Marius or of Augustus as near to us as that of 
Simon de Montfort, King René, or the Popes at Avignon. 
This is an achievement; for modern travellers and readers are 
apt to feel like Madame Duclaux as to the comparative 
sentiment of the ancient and the mediaeval world. Writing 
of the small remains of the chivalric age at Orange co: pared 
With its great amphitheatre, she says:—‘“ Yet as we | ok at 
them an emotion awakes in our heart and a mist comes before 
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our eyes that Roman antiquity does not evoke.” It is true; 
and we will add, with reference to the book before us, that 
many readers—the present writer is among them—will find 
the second volume more fascinating than the first. Yet 
it is always to be remembered that in Provence, of all 
countries, you see and feel the direct descent from Greece 
and Rome. “Deep as we may bury the Roman Empire, 
we cannot hide it in the valley of the Rhone; for its 
bones pierce through Provencal soil in many places as 
though that giant grave were still too nurrow for the 
skeleton of a past that can never wholly die.” And it 
would be difficult in mediaeval history to equal the picture 
that Mr. Cook gives us, with the touch of heroic romance 
needed to make those old bones live, of the great campaign of 
Marius against the Teutons and Cimbri, marching from the 
North to lay waste the coasts of the Mediterranean. The 
temple on the Mount of Victory, which commemorated the 
tremendous battle in which the barbarians were destroyed, 
became a Christian church and convent many centuries ago— 
see Anne of Geierstein—but down to the Revolution the 
peasants kept up the memories of that day and place with 
rejoicing. They marched with music to the Mont Ste. Victoire 
from all the countryside :— 

“ As soon as all had arrived upon the summit a vast bonfire was 

lit, and round it, with garlands on their heads, the peasants 
danced the farandole with shouts of ‘ Victoire! Victoire!’ Asthe 
start was only made in the late afternoon, it was long after mid- 
night before the men and women returned to Pertuis, all carrying 
boughs and branches, and shouting as before. At dawn the curé 
of Vauvenargues, the village near Mont Ste. Victoire, on the route 
taken by Marcellus and his three thousand, celebrated Mass. 
Immediately afterwards all moved on towards the Garagai (the 
abyss of Caius Marius) to see the rocky cleft down which he 
hurled a hundred prisoners the day after the battle, by the advice 
of Martha, his prophetess.” 
Still, though the last hundred years have known nothing of 
these celebrations, stories and terrible legends hang about 
mountain and precipice and cavern; the folk-lore of Provence 
will never let die the memory of the greatest event in her 
ancient history. 

One supposed result of that victory of Marius, grown to 
life in the course of ages, is curious and interesting enough. 
Martha, the Syrian prophetess who accompanied Marius and 
acted as an oracle in the direction of his campaign, became in 
Christian legend St. Martha of Bethany. The tradition of 
St. Martha leading captive the Tarasque, the terrible dragon 
that desolated the country, seems to be in direct descent from 
the story of Martha the prophetess and her triumph over the 
Teutons. And the whole well-known story of the Three 
Maries landing in Provence with Martha and Lazarus, of 
which the ancient fortified church and village of Les Saintes- 
Maries is the most remarkable outcome, may probably, 
according to antiquarian study, have grown out of the 
age-long popular veneration for certain mysterious Roman 
carvings of three figures on the rocky hillside at Les Baux. 
It is supposed that this carving, known as the 7'remaié, 
represented Marius, his wife Julia, and Martha the prophetess, 
but Christian legend from the earliest centuries called the 
figures either the Three Maries, or, a later development, 
Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. This is only one of the many 
links between the new and the old Provence. The study of 
them is wide and very interesting, for, as lovers of Provence 
know, hardly Italy itself contains more splendidly preserved 
monuments of Rome. And Greece too has left her traces, 
as well in art as in human beauty. The women of Arles, as 
Mr. Cook once more bears witness, have the gift of that special 
loveliness “that race alone can give.” If we want a further 
reminder of this, it is to be found in two charming drawings 
by Mrs. Cook, which are among the most attractive of her 
son’s illustrations. 

The second volume carries us, with deepening interest, 
through many terrible stories of the Middle Ages, during 
which Provence suffered more keenly than lands less sensitive, 
passionate, and proud. Mr. Cook traces with much charm the 
different strains of thought and ways of life and death that 
led out of the Roman Campi Elysii, the Champs Elysées of 
Paris, the Alyscamps of Arles. He tells very vividly the story 
of the plague which decimated Arles over and over again, its 
centre being in the vile dens and hovels which then crowded up 
the Roman amphitheatre, now an empty and noble ruin; the 
Crusades and St. Louis; the Albigenses and Simon de 
Montfort, the savage father of that hero who fell for England 
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on the hillside overlooking the quiet Vale of Evesham; the 
Popes at Avignon and their now desecrated palace; St- 
Catherine of Siena, Urban VI. and the great Schism of 
Christendom. As to the Papal palace, European taste seems 
to be turning against museums; yet we fancy that Mr. Cook 
would not fail to weleome the “grandiose” scheme of the 
Municipality of Avignon for turning the palace from the 
barrack it now is into a museum of Christian art. This 
plan, at any rate, would restore some ancient dignity, besides 
saving what remains of the frescoes of Memmi and Giovanetti, 
cut in two by floors of dormitories and carelessly, if not 
wantonly, injured by soldiers. However, the last word in 
impressionism seems to be: Let time and humanity do their 
worst for palace and frescoes, and let the soldiers remain! 

Mr. Cook does a good deed in directing public attention to 
the most interesting paintings of the early French school in 
the church and museum at Villeneuve-lez-Avignon, which 
were exhibited at the Louvre in the Exhibition of “ Primitifs” 
in 1904, One of the most beautiful of these, the ‘‘ Coronation 
of the Virgin,” by Enguerrand Charenton, was long supposed 
to be the work of that artist, poet, and King, René of Anjou. 
He is of course one of the chief heroes of the mediaeval 
history of Provence, and his romantic figure and adventurous 
story would bear a great deal more study than has yet been 
bestowed upon them. Through his unhappy daughter he 
throws a good many curious lights on English history, then 
so much mixed up with that of Provence and of Italy. Mr. 
Cook’s pages dealing with the good King René are among the 
most delightful in his second volume. 

About this time the old troubadours were singing their last 
songs, with no successors till Provence woke once more from 
the poetical sleep of centuries, and till her language and her 
romance were born again with the Félibres, with Mistral, 
Roumanille, Aubanel, and their fellow-singers. Their modern 
story, of course, is outside the limits of the book; but 
Petrarch has his full share of attention, and to us, at least, there 
is a good deal that is new and interesting in Mr. Cook’s study 
of his life and of Laura. It has always been a curious fact 
in the history of poets and their loves how very little is 
positively known of Laura; and it seems as if careful deduc- 
tions from Petrarch’s poetry may do away with most of the 
received tradition. It appears now that Laura was not the 
wife of De Sade or of anybody else, and certainly not 
the mother of eleven children. We must confess that we do 
not see much force, considering times and manners, in Mr. 
Cook’s argument :—“ Are we to believe that any wealthy 
husband, even in Papal Avignon, would have permitted a 
courtship of twenty-one years with a poet ” &c., de. P 
There were many such cases, and Petrarch’s might well have 
been another. But we feel no difficulty in accepting modern 
conclusions: that Laura never married; that she was born 
and brought up in a “somewhat squalid farmhouse,” and 
therefore not far removed from a peasant-girl; that she was 
very pretty, refined, modest, and religious, with dark eyes and 
golden hair ; that so far from living in Avignon, she was not 
known there, and Petrarch’s love was a puzzling mystery to 
his contemporaries; that she died humble and quiet, as she 
lived, and was buried at Pieverde, where she was born, with 
“‘a few stones” upon her little grave. All this is only saying 
that the poet of mediaeval Provence and his loved maiden 
might be alive among the Félibres to-day. 

We commend these attractive volumes to every one who 
cares for truth and romance blended in European history. 





NOVELS. 
LADY SARAH’S DEED OF GIFT.* 
To say that Lady Sarah’s Deed of Gift was an edifying 
novel would do violence to the conscience of the honest 
reviewer. But that it conveys—indirectly for the most part— 
a good deal of illuminating criticism, and that it is almost 
uniformly entertaining, are propositions about which we have 
no doubt whatever. Again, although there are no characters in 
the book who inspire affection or respect, it must be admitted 
that no attempt is made to gild or condone their shortcomings 
or represent them as worthy of imitation. This is eminently 
a novel without a hero or heroine, but there is none the less a 
great deal of acute and impartial observation of human nature 





* Lady Sarah’s Deed of Gift. By E, Aceituna Griffin. London: W. Black- 
wood and Sons, [6s.) 
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in its pages. And further, if the author has realised that the 
portraiture of imperfect, or even unprincipfed, characters Offers 
much more promising possibilities to the romancer than the 
delineation of blameless virtue, the partial conversion of the 
heroine must be taken as ranging him in the main on the 
side of the angels. 

The true inwardness of the book is well defined in an 
illuminating burst of self-revelation on the part of the unheroig 
heroine: “ The world is not an easy place for free-lances like 
myself who intend to be gay and at the same time respect. 
able.” Joy Charteris is the orphan and only child of an 
impecunious soldier and a Spanish mother. “No one could 
borrow more charmingly” than Major Charteris, “and no 
one was less seldom refused.” When he died, Joy was left a 
penniless orphan, without any solid accomplishments op 
book-learning, but with a pretty face, a good figure, an 
extensive knowledge of the world acquired during years of 
wandering on the Continent, an inherited love of pleasure, g 
cordial hatred of work, an intolerance of dulness, and cop: 
siderable powers of fascination. But beggars cannot be 
choosers, and Joy gratefully, though not without mis. 
givings, accepts a home under the roof of the widow of an 
old friend of her father. Mrs. Archdale lives in the heart 
of the country, and is as uncompromising and angular a 
specimen of hidebound respectability as can well be imagined, 
She and her daughters are given up to good works, they 
lead lives of desolating decorum, and are in all respects 
pillars of orthodoxy. Pitchforked suddenly into this im. 
peccable household, Joy—cosmopo litan by training and pagan 
at heart—in spite of all efforts to accommodate herself to her 
surroundings, succeeds only too effectually in scandalising her 
paironess. What adds to the piquancy of the situation is that 
she is encouraged in her irregularities—none of them, be it 
observed, of a very flagrant character—by Mrs. Archdale’s 
sister-in-law, Lady Sarah Archdale, an elderly widow of ample 
means who has indemnified herself for the submission of her 
married life by doing everything in her power to annoy and 
thwart her husband’s relations. The Archdales have expecta 
tions of their aunt, and are not devoid of snobbery; hence 
Lady Sarah finds in Joy an instrument of irritation ready to 
her hand, and wields it with the utmost ingenuity. Lady 
Sarah, then, is in a sense the villain of the plot, but she is not 
a wholly bad woman. “Her chief interest in life was the 
study of humanity, and the contrast between my foreign edu- 
cation and my present surroundings would have been likely to 
engross her attention in the absence of anything more exciting, 
She loved finding out what people were made of, playing 
on their weaknesses, and creating ‘ situations.’’’ The relations 
thus established between Lady Sarah and her protégée, given 
the character of the one and the antecedents of the other 
promise a lively sequel, and the promise is amply realised. 
The cynical old lady uses the young adventuress to avenge 
herself on a family whom she cordially dislikes, and for a 
while succeeds to perfection. But the unexpected develop- 
ment of the plot, which is rich in the element of surprise, 
redeems the story from the inhumanity which threatens to 
dominate it, and in the end the balance is justly held between 
the conflicting parties. Joy is a rather vulgar young person, 
and something of a minx, but she is under no illusions as to 
her character; she is not a fausse ingénue, and she spoils 
Lady Sarah’s plot by falling in love with the very man with 
whom she only meant to flirt. Lady Sarah's weapon, in 
short, turns into a boomerang and recoils on herself, and her 
further efforts to make mischief are in the long run equally 
unsuccessful. Joy realises in her own person the truth of 
the old French proverb: in friendship one chooses; on subit 
Vamour. 

As we have said at the outset, there is no conscious attempt 
on the part of the author to impress any moral lesson on the 
reader. His object is rather to present, in the form of 8 
singularly candid autobiography, a faithful study of a 
vivacious little pagan, ultimately reconciled to domesticity 
by her genuine attachment to an honest, commonplace, but 
determined man. The working out of the plot involves some 
skating on thinnish ice, but the book is void of offence, and 
the imj ‘ession created by its perusal is akin to that caused 
by witnessing a very well acted, entertaining, but caust¢ 
comedy. The real triumph of the author is in making Joy 
fascinating, in spite of all her faults of temper, taste, and 
character. 
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The Missourian. By Eugene P. Lyle, jun. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—Although the details of this book are so complex as very 
often to be tedious, the romance attaching to the ill-fated 
Maximilian’s Empire in Mexico is so great that any novel dealing 
with the subject is sure to be read with interest. The hero of 
this book is not Maximilian, but a Southern American, who at the 
end of the American Civil War goes to Mexico to offer the help 
of disbanded Missourian soldiers, and finds himself in the middle 
of a thousand intrigues and stratagems which have their centre 
jn the throne of Maximilian. It is almost impossible to keep 
the different threads of intrigue and romance separate in the 
povel, and the author does not accomplish his task with any great 
degree of success; but the book is worth reading, if only for 
the picture it presents of the tragedy of empire so confidently 
embarked upon by Maximilian and his wife. It is to be hoped 
that the gallantries credited to the Emperor by Mr. Eugene P. 
Lyle are not entirely authentic. They certainly spoil the 
jdeal portrait which the reader has probably previously made 
of Maximilian. The character drawing in the book is pretentious 
rather than successful, Driscoll the Missourian being himself of a 
type less original than is intended by the author, and the heroine 
playing too obviously the conventional rdle of the innocent adven- 
turess. In fine, the book will be read only for its historical 
interest, but that interest is so great that any one who cares 
to hear about Maximilian’s disastrous essay in Empire-making 
will do well at any rate to glance through Mr. Lyle’s account 
of its tragic end. 

The Poison of Tongues. By M.E. Carr. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—This book, though by no means a great novel, is an extremely 
readable story of modern society. The conduct of the heroine is 
not always quite credible, notably the engagement into which she 
hastily enters at the end of the book to please her mother, while 
she herself very well knows that she is in love with another man. 
The characters, however, are in the main true to life, though some 
of them are a little conventional, and the drawing of London 
society is not quite successful. Far be it from the present writer 
to criticise the details of feminine costume, but the habit of the 
heroine always to attire herself in a black gown in the evening, 
and thereby attract remark, may be considered at least doubtful 
by any one who has noticed the large preponderance of black 
gowns nowadays to be met with in London drawing-rooms, The 
reason for the generous silence of the hero will be very quickly 
guessed by the experienced novel-reader, but it provides the outline 
of aplot on which Miss Carr can hang her sketches of modern life, 
The novel is written with a good deal of care, for which in 
these days of hasty book-making grateful acknowledgment should 
be made. 

The Hatanee. By Arthur Eggar. (John Murray. 6s.)—This 
is a Burmese story, and the plot is neatly worked to include the 
various superstitions which actuate the mind of the Burman. 
The story is exciting reading, and, as far as the person un- 
acquainted with Burma can judge, the local colour is skilfully laid 
on. It certainly is vivid, and brings the scenes depicted before the 
eyes of the readers. It must be acknowledged that on finishing 
the book it is impossible not to congratulate oneself, like the 
child in Stevenson’s poem, on having been born English and 
not Burman, still more on not being a Burmese woman. It is 
no joke to incur the slightest risk of being considered a Hatanee. 
The book makes no great pretensions to literary style, but the 
contents are interesting enough to make some amends for this 
defect. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF ROME. 

The Museums and Ruins of Rome. By Walter Amelung and 
Heinrich Holtzinger. English Edition, Revised by the Authors 
and Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, LL.D. 2 vols. (Duckworth and Co. 
10s. net.) —Yet another two volumes are here added to the rapidly 
growing library of the traveller whose path lies towards the in- 
exhaustible city. They form, however, no ordinary guide-book, 
for they furnish no catalogue of “sights,” or précis of technical 
information. Each volume, as Mrs. Strong points out in her 
preface, gives a “synthetic and comprehensive view” of the 
subject with which it deals. Dr. Amelung—whose reputation 
has recently been enhanced by the appearance of his catalogue of 
the Vatican sculptures, which is a model of all that a museum 
catalogue should be—although, as a cicerone, he leads his reader 
from gallery to gallery, yet never loses sight of the historical 
unity of ancient sculpture, and contrives, by selecting the salient 
examples of that art and displaying their relations as terms in its 
development, to convey such a connected impression of the whole 
subject as no mere guide-book can give. To this end he has em- 
ployed with conspicuous success a device which, if we remember 











rightly, he was the first to use in his small catalogue of the ancient 
sculptures at Florence,—namely, that of illustrating, not the monu- 
ment immediately under discussion, which the reader has before 
his eyes, but works in other collections, generally replicas, which 
serve to complete or to correct the rendering of a common original. 
In the second volume Dr. Holtzinger treats the topography and 
architecture of Rome in the like synthetic spirit, introducing his 
subject by a sketch of the development of the city, which is just 
what the traveller needs and fails to find in his guide-book. 
Amongst the illustrations are many reconstructions of ancient 
buildings, in plan, section, and elevation, which will be found 
helpful by the reader who looks in bewilderment on an apparently 
unintelligible heap of ruined walls, columns, and entablatures, 
often belonging to restorations of different dates. Dr. Holtzinger’s 
aim is to make the monuments reveal the great principles which 
Roman architects applied to the solution of problems in con- 
struction, and not merely to treat them as documents ilustrative 
of Roman history; and in a brief concluding chapter on the 
Christian basilica—in which he adopts the conservative view of 
its development from the pagan basilica as modified in the palaces 
of the Empire—he carries us beyond the limits of ancient art. 
Thus the idea embodied in these volumes is an excellent one, 
and it is, upon the whole, carried out with a large measure of 
success. Some points, however, invite criticism. Dr. Amelung’s 
verdicts on ancient sculptures are not free from that dog- 
matism which is the besetting sin of German archaeologists, 
We are told (p. 176) that a female head in the Capitoline Museum 
is the work of Damophon of Messene. It certainly wears a decided 
resemblance to the well-known sculptures from Lycosura now in 
the National Museum at Athens; but that is scarcely sufficient 
reason for attributing it to the hand of the master. Again, there 
is no more burning question in the field of archaeology than the 
value of extant statues for determining the styles of Scopas and 
Lysippus; for the discovery at Delphi of a copy of a portrait-statue 
by Lysippus, which has many points of strong resemblance to the 
Heracles in Lansdowne House, has cast grave doubts on the 
commonly accepted view that the Apoxyomenos of the Vatican 
represents Lysippus’s style. Dr. Amelung is unmoved by these 
considerations. For him the Apoxyomenos, the Silenus and 
infant Dionysus also in the Braccio Nuovo, and the Farnese 
Heracles are Lysippic, while the Lansdowne Heracles represents 
an original by Scopas (pp. 10, 15, 16, 204). It would have been 
well to warn the reader that what are here set down are no 
certainties, but individual opinions. Again, the Apollo of the 
Belvedere was pronounced by Dr. Winter a few years ago to be 
copied from a work of the fourth century B.C., and this judgment 
is repeated without hesitation by Dr. Amelung, who, moreover, 
attributes to the same artist other works of which illustrations 
are given. But all this is mere conjecture; indeed, it still seems 
far more probable that the original of the Apollo belonged 
to the third century B.C. Dr. Amelung is more interested in 
Greek than in Roman art; in dealing with the latter he repeats 
the current formulae. It has been shown that the panels 
in the Villa Borghese, mentioned on p. 293, cannot have belonged 
to the Arch of Claudius which once stood in the Piazza 
Sciarra. Dr. Holtzinger is less dogmatic in discussing doubtful 
points. He holds to the view that the Septizonium (as he calls it) 
of Septimus Severus was a “ water-citadel” (this is the translator's 
curious rendering of Wassercastell, a fairly familiar German word) ; 
it is more likely that the word “ Septizodium,” as inscriptions have 
it, meant something quite different. He also applies the term 
“Tepidarium” to the large central ha!l in the Great Thermae 
(p. 167); but as Professor Mau has shown, it is more than doubt- 
ful whether the name properly belongs to such a room. On p. 92 
we are told that Victory is represented on the keystone of the Arch 
of Titus; the two keystones were in reality adorned with figures 
of the military divinities, Honos and Virtus. The accuracy of the 
translation, &c.,is commendable. In Vol. L., p. 207, “ Urius” should 
appear in English as “ Uraeus.” By a curious blunder, thrice 
repeated, Maximinus appears as Maximinius (pp. 181, 182, 316). 
“Sala degli Fasti” (p. 201) is incorrect. “Jonah” is English, 
“Jonas” German (p. 299). In Vol. IL. p. 91, “cassettirt ” should 
be translated “coffered.” On p. 95 “ piles” should be “ piers.” 








MR. BAIN’S LATEST ROMANCE. 

A Draught of the Blue. Translated from the Original Manuscript 
by F. W. Bain. (Parker. 5s, net.)—Mr. Bain’s storehouse of 
Indian romances is inexhaustible. The title, as he tells us in his 
charming introduction, signifies in some occult way the new moon, 
the lotus, and the blue eyes of a girl. King Rudvdlaka was a 
sturdy misogamist, till, riding one day through the forest, he met 
the daughter of an old ascetic, and fell passionately in love. He 
was so bewitched by his bride that he suffered the neighbouring 
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kings to invade his kingdom, and only stern necessity drove him 
out to battle. Having scattered his foes, he galloped wildly 
back to his capital, only to find that his wife was dead of a fever. 
He promptly went mad, and on recovery was the prey of constant 
grief, while the soul of his wife in the Moon was similarly tor- 
mented. The benevolent gods grant that the two should be 
reunited in a dream, and an old merchant comes to the palace 
selling a philtre which can give sleep and awaken memory. 
“For I can make the past present,” he says, “and I can find that 
which was lost, and join together whom time has parted, and turn 
regret to laughing joy: and I can mend the broken-hearted, and 
bring love’s fierce emotion back, and into faded flowers of passion 
I can breathe again their old sweet bloom, and make to echo in 
living ears the music of lips that have long been dead.” King 
Rudvilaka drinks and sleeps, and then in some beautiful chapters 
the story tells how he met his bride in the clouds, and they lived 
over again the days of their love-making. We have read few more 
exquisite love-tales than the phases of the King’s dream, which closes 
suddenly with his awaking. His heart breaks and he runs madly 
from the palace, and when his guards seize the old merchant they 
find that his head comes away in their hands, and that “the body 
was hollow, and empty, and without a soul, like the trunk of a 
withered tree.” Even so was King Rudvidlaka punished for the 
sins of a former birth. The book is pure sublimated fancy, 
where Western ideals reappear in the delicate garb of Eastern 
mysticism. It is superfluous to praise the charm of Mr. Bain’s 
style. He writes the English of a scholar and an artist. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this "heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Mackenzie: Selkirk: Simpson. By Rev. G. Bryce, D.D. (T. C. 
and E. C. Jack. 21s. net.)—Dr. Bryce in telling the story of these 
“Makers of Canada” has to take back his readers into very 
troublous times. Some of the “making” of Canada was done in 
@ violent way, and blood was largely used in the composition of 
the cement. The fur trade, now of no great importance to the 
Dominion, was the chief cause of strife. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and the North-West Company fought something like a civil 
war over it. It would be rash to pass any definite judgment on 
the three men whose lives are here narrated. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, whose name is appropriately enough preserved by a 
great Canadian river, is entitled beyond all doubt to the fame of 
an intrepid explorer. Lord Selkirk was one of the men whose 
fate it is to lay the foundations of greatness which others enjoy. 
He certainly is the one of the three with whom the outside 
reader is most inclined to sympathise. He sacrificed so much 
and gained so little. Sir George Simpson was a very shrewd 
manager of affairs and of men. Take any two of the three, 
and one might use the words in which Tacitus sums up 
his estimates of Vespasian and Mucianus: “egregium tempera- 
mentum, si, demptis utriusque vitiis, virtutes misceres.” There 
is, as may be supposed, but little of the lighter sort to relieve 
the narrative; but a story told of Sir George Simpson is dis- 
tinctly amusing. A Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to examine the question of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
monopoly. Sir George was called as a witness, and his testimony 
went to prove that Rupert’s Land, the Company’s territory, was 
not fit for anybody but the hunter. Agriculture would be absurd. 
The earth was frozen at the depth of a foot and a half; there was 
no fuel; locusts would devour every green thing; and the settler 
would be washed out of his house by floods. Unfortunately he 
had published a book, which he had got somebody else to write, in 
which this very region was thus described: “Nor are the banks 
less favourable to agriculture than the waters themselves to 
navigation. ..... From the very brink of the river there is a 
gentle slope of green sward, crowned in many places with a 
plentiful growth of birch, poplar, beech, elm, and oak. Not too 
much for the eye of philanthropy to discern, through the vista of 
futurity, this noble stream, connecting as it does the green shores 
of two spacious lakes, with crowded steamboats on its bosom and 
populous towns on its borders.” 


Church Work in Japan. Compiled by Alfreda Arnold. (S.P.G. 
2s. 6d.)—Bishop Awdry, in the preface with which he introduces 
Miss Arnold’s book, writes as follows: “I could give an instance 
of a man of unusually vigorous common-sense who, having gone 
away for nearly three years, after some twenty years’ residence in 
Japan, has had his opinion of Japanese character very largely 
changed by what he has seen of them since his return in the 
present year.” What Miss Arnold tells us excellently illustrates 
this statement. It is a history of movement. The attitude of 





Japan towards Christianity, as towards other things, has 

and is changing. Some twenty years ago there were Japanese 
statesmen who thought that Christianity was a royal road 
to the Western efficiency which they so ardently desireg to 
attain. Hopes were excited here which there was nothing to 
justify, except, indeed, that the Japanese mind did not Oppose 
to missionary effort the immobility which seems to shut up 
some races against all new ideas. (It will be remembered 
that some fifty years since missionary hopes were greatly 
excited by the supposed Christianising tendencies of the Tag. 
ping revolt.) We cannot attempt to analyse Miss Arnold's 
book. It does nof profess to cover the whole field of missionary 
work in Japan,—the author never deals with a subject 
unless she has personal experience or undoubted first. 
hand information. One point every one will rejoice to gee 
emphasised, the philanthropic side of Christianity. Here the 
faith has claims which no unprejudiced person can deny, The 
work among the lepers is a notable instance. The disease jg 
lamentably common in Japan,—an estimate of the sufferers puts 
the number at two hundred thousand, and “ no class is free from 
the taint.” Probably the Imperial Government will take up the 
matter. Meanwhile Chnistianity is commending itself in the best 
of all ways to the patriotic feelings which are so powerful in 
Japan. 


Literary Rambles in the West of England. By Arthur L. Salmon, 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.)—This book answers well to 
its title. Mr. Salmon knows his subject thoroughly, and pro. 
duces from his stores of knowledge not a little that will be new 
to most readers. Perhaps the chapter on George Borrow in 
Cornwall is the most notable in this respect. Borrow was, we 
may say, by choice an East Anglian; but he was born in Corn- 
wall, and had many kinsfolk there. He seems to have meditated 
writing a book about it, which was to be based on notes taken 
during a pedestrian tour through the county. The book was not 
written, but Mr. Salmon has had, it appears, access to the notes, 
But, whether novel or not, what we have here is eminently read- 
able. We cannot always accept Mr. Salmon’s literary judgments, 
For example, when he is writing on elegies he puts “ Lycidas,” 
“ Adonais,” aud “perhaps Gray’s ‘Country Churchyard,’ ” above 
“In Memoriam.” It may well be argued that “In Memoriam” is 
the greatest literary memorial that was ever raised to a friend, 
But our author is not enthusiastic, to say the least, about 
Tennyson. We would mention as specially good “Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in Devon.” We must express our dissent from some of 
Mr. Salmon’s judgments about “ Hawker of Morwenstow.” 


The Headsman of Whitehall. By Philip Sidney. (G. A. Morton, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. net.)—Much of this book seems to us to be 
irrelevant. The question of the identity of the Headsman might 
have been treated without giving a dozen pages or more to other 
“historical riddles,” to an account of the death-warrant, and of 
Cromwell’s unseemly behaviour; a catalogue of the regicides; an 
account of the King’s manners and morals—not altogether flatter- 
ing—and a description of his last hours. About the actual 
subject of the book Httle is, or, indeed, can be, said. The execu- 
tioner was either Colonel George Joyce or Richard Brandon, son 
and assistant of the public executioner of the time. Richard 
Brandon died in the following June, and a confession was pub- 
lished in which he acknowledged the deed to be his. Whether 
this was genuine is another question. The book is certainly 
“made,” but there is an excuse for it, and it is as cértainly 
interesting. 


Wenhaston and Bulcamp. By the late J. D. Clare, M.A. (Vicar). 
(Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d.)—Wenhaston, besides the matters of 
interest which may be said to be common to all parishes, is 
notable for two things,—the possession of an ancient panel-painting 
of the Last Judgment, long built up in the church wall, and some 
curious records of the working of the old Poor Law. Among its 
abuses was the practice of getting rid of female paupers by 
bribing men to marry them. In 1761 “Mr. Banks” was paid six 
shillings “for marrying H. Hall.” The price soon rose. In 1764 
“taking Richard—and marrying him” cost £4 9s. 4d., and im 
1765 the same for Daniel, £3 14s. 11d. In 1765 the building of 
a House of Industry caused riots; the same thing happened in 
1835, when the new order of things had been in existence for some 
time. Any one who will look back to the Times during the 
“thirties” will find violent abuse of the new Poor Law. Suffolk 
labourers expressed these sentiments in their own way. Some 
pre-Reformation wills are given, with the customary bequests 
for spiritual purposes. One testator leaves in this way £10 m 
money, three and a half quarters of wheat, and five quarters of 
malt. What his whole property may have been we do not know, 





but his legacy to a younger son was £10. 
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Of a “ New Classical Library, ” Edited by Dr. Emil Reich (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.), we have Plutarch’s Lives, Vol. I., Translated 
by W. R. Frazer (3s. 6d. net). The translation is satisfactory, 
expressed, for the most part, in idiomatic English, and sufficiently 
ooithfal. In the first Life, “Alexander” (the volume includes 
« Pericles,” “ Caesar,” and “ Aemilius Paullus”), the words, “the 
respective Kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia waited upon him,” &c., 
are scarcely good English. “The Kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia 
immediately came [Mr. Frazer omits ev@/s] and handed over their 
dominions, but Tyre did not go with Phoenicia.” The division of 
the word “ Satyrus *_the satyr which Alexander saw in a dream 
—wants a note. The soothsayers “divided up the word, and 
asserted that it meant ‘Tyre will be thine.”” But all readers 
will not know that sa=thine. We are inclined to think, though 
we allow the difficulty of the subject, that if this series is intended 
for general circulation, some retrenchment of the original would 


be an improvement. 


The First Century of English Porcelain. By W. Moore Binns. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 42s. net.)—Mr. Binns, after some intro- 
ductory remarks on the technique, material, &c., of porcelain, 
proceeds to describe the various seats of the manufacture and 
the ware produced at them, the description being accompanied by 
illustrations, plain or coloured, the colour being given with 
particular delicacy. The earliest porcelain manufactory was at 
Stratford-le-Bow. This was set up in 1744, and the more 
famous establishment at Chelsea in the following year. The 
Chelsea works were sold in 1769 to William Duesbury, of 
Derby, who in 1776 also purchased those at Bow. The latter 
were closed at once; the former continued to produce up to 1784, 
though the ware it sent out was of a markedly different character. 
After these comes Worcester, more famous than either. The date 
is 1751, but preparations for the career that nominally began 
at that date must have been going on for some time before. Dr. 
Wall, the founder, died in 1777, and six years afterwards the 
business, plant, &c., were sold to Thomas Flight. Longton Hall 
comes chronologically between Worcester and Derby, but is held 
of little account by Mr. Binns. Of Derby we have heard before 
as having absorbed the Londcn businesses. (Mr. Binns cautions 
the collector against the erroneous use of the term “Crown 
Derby,” properly applied, he says, only to articles marked with 
a “D” surmounted by a jewelled crown.) These five histories 
occupy more than three-fifths of the volume; the rest deals with 
thirteen seats of the manufacture, of which Lowestoft, Coalport, 
Minton, are the best known. Mr. Binns describes the Longton 
Hall ware as “badly designed, of mostly uncouth forms, and 
clumsy scroll work.” “The potting,” he goes on, “was heavy 
and unfinished, the paste common and dirty, the glaze thin and 
poor.” ———-Mr. William Bemrose, who writes Longton Hall Porce- 
lains (Bemrose and Sons, 42s. net), takes a more favourable view 
of this kind of ware, and has much to say in praise of William 
Littler, the man who started the enterprise. The articles pic- 
tured look sufficiently attractive, but then it is impossible to 
judge of the merits of glaze, paste, and other matters when we 
see, not the article, but the representation of it. Non nostrum 
tantas componere lites. 





Speeches and Letters of Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1s. net.)—These “ speeches and letters” have 
one subject, “Imperial defence.” This is enough to commend 
them to the reader ; if he needs any other reason for acquiring the 
volume, we may add that the profits are to go to the “ National 
Fund for the Promotion of Rifle-Shooting as a National Pursuit.” 
Plain words are wanted on the subject, if only to counteract the 
teaching of politicians who tell us that if we will only be civil 
enough to foreign Powers we may do without Fleet and Army. 





Manual of Costume as Illustrated by Monumental Brasses. By 
Herbert Druitt. (Alexander Moring. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Druitt 
begins with an introductory chapter on monumental brasses, in 
which he shows the interest and importance of the subject. He 
then divides his subject according to the occupations, &c., of the 
persons thus commemorated. Brasses show us (1) ecclesiastical, 
(2) academical, (3) military, (4) civilian, and (5) legal costume. 
Finally, there is a chapter on “Female Costume on Brasses.” It 
would be impossible to deal with these in detail, especially as we 
cannot reproduce illustrations. One observation, however, may 
bemade. The ecclesiastical and academical costume shows vital 
change, though in the ecclesiastical there is a difference between 
pre- and post-Reformation figures; the military and female show 
& great deal; the legal and civil are in the main between the two. 
The fashion ‘of armour, of course, largely depended on practical 
considerations, which finally brought about its disuse. Mr. Druitt 
has produced a work which will be most useful to students of 
the subject. 





We have received the third volume (in two parts) of the 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Written by Many Hands, 
and Edited by James Mark Baldwin (Macmillan and Co., 42s, 
net). 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1906. (Whittaker and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.)—A House of Commons in which there are “ over three 
hundred Members who did not sit in the last Parliament” gives a 
special interest and value to this, the eighty-second issue of the 
Parliamentary Companion. The “Contents” contain practically 
all that one wants to know about the elections, the Members, the 
rules and etiquette of the House, &. Readers who may be 
interested in election arithmetic after studying Dod’s figures must 
not fail to compare with them the calculation put forth by an 
ingenious Tariff Reformer. He takes the Unionist vote, the whole 
Irish electorate, and the unpolled electors, reckons them as not 
having pronounced for Free-trade, compares the number thus 
obtained with the three million odd who voted for the Liberals, 
and finds that they make a large majority. Well does M. Yves 
Guyot speak of the “comedy of Protection.” 





Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities. By Sir H. Burdett, K.C.B. 
(Scientific Press. 6s. net.) —Sir H. Burdett returns—and is quite 
right in returning—to the subject of hospital expenditure. The 
income of ninety-four voluntary hospitals in the county of London 
has increased from £807,705 in 1894 to £1,331,690 in 1903, while 
their expenditure was £837,725 and £1,341,641. There are other 
articles on hospitals in the United States and the cost of nursing, 
with the usual statistics for Metropolitan and provincial insti- 
tutions. 


The Philoctetes of Sophocles. With Commentary Abridged from 
the Larger Edition of Sir Richard C. Jebb, Litt.D., by E. 8- 
Shuckburgh, Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press. 4s.)—It is 
quite possible that many schoolmasters will be glad to have the 
essentials of Sir R. C. Jebb’s unequalled editions of Sophocles 
without the somewhat inconvenient addition of a translation 
facing the text. The translation, of course, is admirable, and no 
one can afford to leave it unconsulted; but for a class-book it is 
not always desirable. Others of the more technical disquisitions 
of the original have been retrenched, and the result is a most 
useful volume. 


We have received a fifth edition of The Complete Bridge Player 
by “Cut Cavendish” (T. Werner Laurie, 2s. 6d. net). Chapters 
have been added on “ Misery Bridge,” which the editor thinks is 
an excellent game,—“a popular card-game for two players” is 
certainly a good thing, but with piquet and cribbage to choose 
from, what does one want more? 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 
Abraham (G. and A.), Rock Climbing in North Wales, 8vo (Simpkin) net 21/0 
Alexander (H. B.), Poetry and the Individual, cr 8vo.......... (Putnam) net 6, 
Arssu (D. C. H. Y.), Technological Dictionary, English, Spanish, German, 
UE NIL EID. snasectmntennsmisnittintentnaesemmebsiastannnientiionn mie (Spon) net 10/6 
a ~ 4 (J. B. ); The Victorian Chancellors, Vol. I., Lord Lyndhurst, &c., 
- ..(Smith & Elder) net 14/0 
Barrington (c. @. ) ‘Seventy ‘Years* Fishing, 8vo......... ”" (Smith & Elder) - 10/6 
Bell (B.), Ten Years’ Record of the eemmeenan of whnsnecnsvatie = Oo 
tion, cr 8vo .. one .. (Dean 1 2/6 






Belloc (H.), Esto Perpetua, “cr 8v0 .. 

Boothby (G.), The Race of Life, er 8vo.. (Ward & Lock) 5/0 

Boucaut (Sir J. P.), Letters to My Boys, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 6/0 

Browne (E. G.), Hand-List of Turkish Books Presented by ‘Mrs. E. J. W. 
Gibb to the Cambridge University Library ...... (Camb. Univ. a net 5/0 

Calthrop (D. C.), English Costume: aman English, 8 BUD ccccesees 

Charlton (S.), Lamia, cr 8vo . ence exces: eonced 

Cleeve (L.), The Secret Chu rch, er 8v0 ..... aS 69 

Crane (E. A.), Memoirs of Dr. Thomas W. i 

Curtis (O. A.), The Christian Faith, 8vo.. 
















Delannoy (B.), Prince Charlie, cr 8vo...... 3/6 
Fairman (J. F.), Standard Telephone Wiring, ‘cr 8vo... 46 
Gale (F. H.), The Story of Protestantism, cr 8vo ... 6/0 
Gallon (T.), Jimmy Quixote, cr 8vo ....... seeeseeseeees (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Galsworthy (J.), The Man of Property, | aiaiciemmenencane (Heinemann) 6/0 
Handbook of Instruction in Craft Masonry, 32mo ...... wl We Reeves) net 4/0 
Harris (A. L.), The Sin of Salome, er 8V0 ...........essseeseees Greening) 3/6 
Harris (J. H.), A Romance in Radium, er #v0...........6.000 ove ~[Gecsaienh 3/6 
Hassall (A.), Brief Sketch of European History, cr vo a .(Blackie) 4/6 
James (M. R.), Descriptive Catalogue of the Western MSS. in the Library 
of Clare C +" Cambridge, roy 8V0...........cccecessee« (Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
James (M. B.), Descriptive Catalogue of the Westeru MSS. in the Library 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, roy 8vo............. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Jevons (F. B.), Religion in Evolution, i (Methuen) net 3/6 
Kidder (F. E.), Building Construction and gaat, Part IIL, 
Section 1, 8vo ...... .. (Gay & Bird) 15/0 
Lanyon (H. 8. M.), The Married Bache lor, cr 8v0 .. . (Greening) 6/0 
Lea (8. By verosr aphic Surveying, 8V0 ..........0.+ ....(Constable) net 8¢@ 
Leage (R ), Roman Private Law, &vo....................... (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Lowerison (H.). From Paleolith to Motor-Car, cr 8vo ...... (Whitten) net 3/6 
Lubbock (P.), Elizabeth Barrett Browning in her Letters, cr 8vo 
= & Elder) net 7/6 
McClellan (E.), Historic Dress 1607-1800, 4to ........... ..(Lane) net 42/0 
Mackay (W.), A Mender of Nets, cr 8vo Chatto & Windus) 6/0 





mc 

MoMurray (C. A.), Special Method in oaaey pared and Oral Work, 

Cr BVO .......0 me name net 2/6 
Maitland (E. F. , Blanche ‘Esmead, ‘cr 8v0. esee ° (Methuen) 6/0 
Marryat (D.), Ashes of Power, cr 8vo.. “1G. Pitman) 690 
Moberly (L. G.), The Preposterous Will, ‘er Bvo... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Morat (J. P.), Physiology of the Nervous System, Bv0 ......(C vane net 316 
Newman (E. ), Music of the Masters: Elgar, 18mo iedenanedian Lane) net 2/6 
Ottley (W. J.), With Mounted Infantry in Tibet, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
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Parr (O. K.), Pearl, cr 800 .....ccsccessessssserssscceecesssesersecsessneseeees (Sands) net 3/6 
Poole (C. P.), The Wiring Handbook, cr 8V0 ..........cccc.sereeeeseees ee net 4/6 
Punga (F.), Single-Phase Commutation Motors, cr 8vo ...(Whittaker) net 4/6 
Religien of Christ in the Twentieth Century (The), cr 8vo ...(Putnam) net 3/6 
Saltus (E.), Imperial Purple, cr 8V0 0.0.0.0... ...sc0sesceeseeeessensereeeseesee (Greening) 3/6 
Smith (R. J.), Ireland’s Renaissance, cr 8vo........ © cecceees (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Smith (W.) and Moncrieff (A. R. H.), The H ands and Islands of 
SN LEELA SA Ae ATL 
Stirling (W.). New Theories in Astronomy, Cr 8VO........0000++++..-.(Spon) net 8/6 
Sympson (E. M.), Lincolny cr 8V0........0c0ccccceeeeeeeeees "Ciethnen) net 4/6 
Taunton (T.), Iedrasil, cr 8vo.......... (Richards) 6/0 


Vaughan (J.). Wild Flowers of Selborne, cr 8vo sesseeeeeeee (une) net 5/0 
Williams (T. C.), Law of Vendor and Parchaser, 2 vols. (Sweet & Maxwell) 450 
Wills (G. 8S. V.), Vegetable Histology, cr Svo ceemmaeaneet Xa) net 3/6 
Winter (J. S.), A Simple Gentleman, cr 8V0  ...........cceceeeeeee (F..V. White) 6/0 
Wood (R. W.), Physical Optics, 8vo (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Wynter (P. H. M.), On the Queen’s Errands, 8vo .............+. (I. Pitman) net 10/6 


LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 








NEW DESIGNS 

LIBERTY AND CRETONNES 
COL ° URIWN as 

LIBERTY Sin. wide, From 7d-ayd. CRETONNES 


LIBERTY wiserty & co. LonDON CRETONNES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CoO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 

Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments, 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever. 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 

Apparatuses on view at the Company’s address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
54 GARRICK STREET, LoNDON, W.C. 


BY SPEGIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO's 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Murk, 
TO THE KING. | xEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 














TRADE-MALB. 





Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EQ, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 


Invested Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the avel 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission 
the —_ pa peg are restricted to 10 per cent. of the Sh pe te 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Li fices 
13°7 per cent, of the premiums. : nate ” 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversio, 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cont 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908, 


the total 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





FIRE. LIFE, SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 
ANNUITIES. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W, 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles, 





MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
AwarJed a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“ A very good dinner wine.”—SrraTHMore (EARL OF). 
**An excellent Ked Wine, coutaius practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 





These wines can also be hal in Tuscan flasks, For Samples (7s.) and Ilan» 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
$4 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 








““This Is Genuine Cocoa,’’—The LANCET. 
THE BEST ON EARTH. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 


HAMPTON S 


Removals ana 
Warehousing 


Department affords absolutely 





Ilamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 
Sree of charge. lowest rates in London. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


HAMPTONS Dookiet we10. 
“Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


unrivalled advantages at the 


“Lemco” Bonus. 
Mrs. Beeton’s splendid new 7/6 Household 
Management, just published, can be 


obtained free for Lemco Weight Coupons 
representing 5 lbs. Lemco, collected before 
3ist March, 1907. 


N.B.—Weight Coupons only peeegtes for Mrs. Beeton’s Household Manage 
ment, They will be found under capsule of every jar. 


LEMCO, 4 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL 








THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head ( North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. 





£13,062,125. 


TOTAL FUNDS 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES ;—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 


Half- terly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quar 
RIRGAGM ccceccccceccessesesecescsccssese BEB 6.2.0 Bareed TS 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, Lndia, 
Chima, BC. cccccccccccccovecceqeccecccoce 112 6....016 3....0 8 2 
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~ geale of Charges for Advertisements. 
—_@— 


OvTsipE Pace (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 








Page ..£12 12 6| NarrewColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 4 0 
Page(ColumM) ....-++ 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
erase (Half-Column) 3 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 11 0 
. Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 88 
CoMPANIES. 
0| Inside Page ....++ coocceees 4 © 


Outside Page ..-sseeeeeeersss £16 16 
under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Isa 


5 words) and ; 
Five lines (45 . | line (containing on an average licelve words» 


line for every aiditiona 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 


Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16%. an Inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an loch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net 
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H== SECONDARY SCHOOL for BOYS, EXETER. 
HEAD-MASTER. 


=R} INVITE APPLICATIONS from GRADUATES of any 
pe Se UNIVERSITY for the position of HEAD MASTER of the above 
School the appointment to date from the Ist August, 1906, or such earlier 
date as the successful Candidate is able to enter upon the duties of the office. 
The emoluments will consist of a House adjoining the School, with a fixed 
salary of £100 per annum, and a Capitation Fee of £1 10s. on each Pupil in the 
School. The present numbers in attendance are 180. 

The School occupies an important position in the educational system of the 
City of Exeter, and development is contemplated in the immediate future so 
as to make it eligible for recognition under the Regulations for Secondary 

f the Board of Education. : 
eiplice tions (forms of which can be obtained of the Clerk) and Testimonials 
are to be in my hands not later than the 14th April. _ : : 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification. 

JOHN E. DAW, Clerk to the Governors, 

Dated 14th March, 1906. 13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 
om | 7 ’ 

TANCHESTER WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS 
/ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 

HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED (about July 20th) for the above Institution ; 
a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom preferred. Average 
number of scholars, boys and girls, 240. Education given is of the standard of 
the Cambridge Local and the Government Science and Art Examinations, — 
Applications, stating if marred, age, quualitications, experience, salary 
required, tovether with three recent Testimonials, to be addressed, not later 


than April 14th, to the undersigned, 
J. P. BEID, Secretary. 








Offices: 29 Princess Street, Manchester. 


} EAD-MASTER REQUIRED (after Summer Vacation) 





J for WESTMINSTER CITY SCHOOL.—Subject to provisions o 
Scheme, the Governors will proceed to fill this vacancy early in May. Candi- 


4# years of age. On present attendance the stipend and fees offered will 
amount to about £600 a year, exclusive of superannuation fund, and good 
unfurnished house (rent and rate free), coals and gas. Send addressed foolscap 
envelope for printed particulars. 

Applicatious must reach the undersigned not later than April 19th. 

C. SPENCER SMITH, Clerk. 

Office: 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 
(ITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 

J EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—WANTED, SECRETARY to the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Education Committee. Candidates must not be less than 
30 nor more than 45 years of age, and should have practical knowledge of the 
Law and Administration of Education, and possess organising ability. Com- 
mencing salary £500 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to a 
maximum of £700. The appointment will enable the successful candidate to 
participate (if desired) in the benefits of the Newcastle Corporation Super- 
annnation Fund.—Forms of Application can be obtained from, and must be 
returned fully completed not later 30th April, 1906, to. ALFRED GODDARD, 
Esq., Education Offices, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, endorsed ‘‘ Application— 
Secretary.” Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be considered a dis- 
qualification. 20th March, 1906, 











We FFOLK.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, during the 
WO Spring and Summer Months, a COTTAGE, containing three Sitting and 
five Bedrooms. It is near the Church and Post Office, and has good Offices, 
w.c., Stable, and Coachhouse.—Apply Estate Office, Buxhall, Stowmarket. 


Ts KERTON, KENT.—SMALL HOUSE TO LET, 

FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED On high ground; three minutes 
from beach, facing sea; dining and drawing rooms, three bedrooms, dressing- 
room, bath (hot and cold supply), kitchen, &c. ; conservatory; small garden. 
Kent—unfurnished, £35; furnished, 34 guineas a week.—Address HUGHES, 
Tankerton, 





ry\0 LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and OTHERS. 


QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and comfort- 
able. Terms, 6s, a day. 

- ____—‘Miss FRASER, Hangersley Hill, Ringwood. 

ADY (25) DESIRES ENGAGEMENT as SECRETARY 

or AMANUENSIS. Excellent Shorthand Typist. Speeds, 110-60. 

huowledge of Bookkeeping. Highest references; 6 years’ experience. Would 

combine Companion duties. Out of London preferred ; if in London, to live 
in.—Address “ TYPIST,” Pottery Gazetie, 19 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 











ADY, wishing to retire, DESIRES to negotiate for the 
SALE of GIRLS’ PRIVATE BOAEDING and DAY SCHOOL in 
Scotland. Established 20 years, Last 10 years’ average gross receipts, £1,194; 
net profit, £34) approximately, Last 3 years’ average gross receipts, £1,306 ; 
net profit, £400 approximately. Replies through an Agent must give name 
= oe of client.—Box 118, The Spectatur, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
andon, W.C, 


ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 
CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 


Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





Home SCHOOL, GREETHAM RECTORY, HORN- 
CASTLE.—Wold country—high, bracing, healthy. Rev. T. HOOLE 
aud Mrs, HOOLE, both experienced Teachers, educating own son and 
daughter (ages 9 and 12 years) for school life, can receive three others 
(eutire charge Indian aud Colonial), Beferences exchanged. 


N EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD 
GAS CUMPANY,. 

SALE OF £4,000 FOUR PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 

The Directors OFFER for SALE by TENDER £40,000 FOUR PER CENT. 
PREFERENCE STOCK, to be pots | under the provisions of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Act, 1901. Applications receivable up to 10 a.m. 
On the 2nd April, 1906. 

Any amount of Stock being not less than £5 or a multiple thereof may be 
applied for. A deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount of Stock applied 
for must accompany each Tender, and the balance be paid on or before the 
30th June, 1906. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be allowed 
from 2nd April upon deposits and prepaid balances, dividend accruing from 
[st July. 

The gas sold in 1905 was 2,887,804,000 cubic feet, and during the last ten 
years the sales have increased 49} per cent, 

The Cowpauy has always paid its full statutory dividends, 

MINIMUM PRICE—PAR. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the 
undersigned, 

(Signed) THOS, WADDOM, Secretary. 

35 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
13th March, 1906. 


Nove OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA'S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 
The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, provious 
station to Tadworth. 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Edncation on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors, 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical '‘Lripos; Miss BERVON, 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN MAY 2p, 
Prospectus on application. 
ostal Address : 
St. Monica's, Kingswood, Epsom, 














CG HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 


Head-Mistress. Fees, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh oe £65 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford................ Miss C. I, Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 





Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. — 


| OME SCHOOL in high, bracing, open distri¢t near 

_. LONDON. Thorough individual teaching, with the care and oversight 
of home. EXPERIENCED GRADUATE, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman's 
Son, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Extensive grounds; meadow, orchard, 
tennis court, and garden.—‘** EALING,” care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, 


GIR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
Ne 


“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. — Delightful Heme School, 





dates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom and be under | With thorough education for Gentlemen's Danghters. Entire charge of 


Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mina, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E, YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


we! AXONHOLME, 8. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE'’S-ON. 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views, 


CAE WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
/ BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


‘URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
t) SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


NHATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
J —High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
l'rofessors, including Johann Rasch (Viwliu). Very healthy situation. Pupiis 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, Refereuces, apply Principal. 


IDEFORD, NORTH DEVON.—West Banx Scnroon. 
Principais: Mrs. and Miss ABBOYrT. 
HOME LIFE AND GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
Fully qualified staff. Entire charge taken Large house and garden 
(2} miles from sea). MILD CLIMATE, MODERATE FEES. 
References kindly permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE., F.R.S., 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Key. I. Newton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


St. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kh) Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M A, (Girtou 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music,and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


grt ee MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE,.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 
limited number of Girls. Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation, Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations, 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 

/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education, Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, 'I'rs’, Certiticate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


= D HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
» Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. N, TRIBE, Esq., 
Allion Chambers, Bristol. The 85CHOOL REOPENED on JANUARY 19th. 


rm URBBEaBiP @& Bs WELL S. 
LICENSED ROARDING HOUSE for HIGH SCHOOL. Bracing air, good 




















food. Successful in Scholarship Examinations, 


Apply Miss JULIAN, M.A, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


ey Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchest 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Froebel Certificate. 
of Professi 1 Training are provided for students preparing to 

teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 

They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
°. ised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

particulars on application to the Principal. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—'lhe Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, MLA, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
fae ean it ~ peg meget | LEWIS, M.A. ; 
parato: partment for Boys and Girls over four years o! 
Boarding House 99 St. George’s Square, 8. W. s ” 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCLIFSTER, and 
LIVERPOOL, 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 

















only. 

‘Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll,, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 

for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Brac’ situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret ll; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; ton. T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of S. David’s; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S. ; 

. Arthur Milman. 


MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 8ra, 











ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised — Board of Education. Principals, 
Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


T PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 

An EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Girls 
under sixteen years of age, will be held at the School on April 3rd, 4th, and 
5th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition 
sage he gene particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS at 

e School. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff wf Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
ewnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 























MALE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers, Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References my 4 permitted to the Countess of 
Desbecbe, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
aud others. 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. (Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Carving, Gardening, Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing.—For particulars apply 
PRINCIPAL, Llanrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


uzros VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Raval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


EDBERGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, = 1906. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £50 to £25 per 

annum, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on April 25th and 26th.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, R.S.O., Yorkshire. 

XETER SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 

for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on April 10th and llth, those of the 


highest value reducing the fees to less than £30 per annum,—Apply to the 
Head-Master, W. A, CUNNINGHAM, M.A, 
































QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. i 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasiun) ww 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Agsistants, O jects—To train i Mn. 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnasticg 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
_ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Traine 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing Swi 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can ~ 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, P, Hon, and Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, P 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

vas BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become ot of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Edueational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, - 














SL 

A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 

education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 

Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
4 oe ae RR ag a ay Ne Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorou raining, i i i 
the Swedish rot = ning, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus, 


ry 
Shes INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGABTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer; 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are pre for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambri 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union, 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘raining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.--For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


IDMOUTH, DEVON, KENANDY, MANOR ROAD.— 
Home School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Bracing air, equable climate, 
beautiful neighbourhood, good garden, sea bathing, riding, golf. Thoroughly 
good education. Excellent Examination results. Nature study. i 
physical exercises (Sandow system if required), PRINCIPALS—Miss 
CARMAN and Miss ABBEY. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 3¢th, 
and 3lst. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the UURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
totth. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


7 he: | S CHO O L 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Election July 21st. Some HEAD-MASTER’S 
NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., on application to 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SIX SCHOT.ARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNB. 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, MA, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


LENALMOND. 


The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN, 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
ge apply to the Rev. the WABDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
-erth, N.B. 

OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE— 
Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation. 
Approved by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Reyal Colls. of 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dec. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in separate buildings.—For list successes and full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE. Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual eg Musi 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply BR, W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon, 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition in July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS. 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 
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nr 
’ L MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
ur's HOSE Thetre OF LONDON.) 


UMME N will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
G. s ek ny opel te for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 


i i igible to compe 
pene aS rae in ie following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
hips, and Prizes award during the period of Stugentsbip. : 
ve Gorereor® have opened an additional 50 Beds on the Medical side of 
the Hospital. ital Appointments in both Special and General Depart- 
4-4 oy eat’ wuhew charge, and the holders of Resident 
Rypointments are provided with board and odging. ‘ 
The Dental School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S. 


Baer andbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical profession 
; lication. 

—— of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, Course 

of Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply, 

personally or by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


ITHSDALE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DUMFRIES, N.B. 
(hitherto known as Routenburn School, Largs, Ayrshire). 








ich is for the Sons of Gentlemen, Boarders only, ages 8to 15, 
> Sere ier the Scotch and English Public Schools and Royal Navy, 
= be transferred at the end of the curreat term from ite present quarters at 
mm burn, Largs, to New Premises in Nithsdale, 34 miles north of the town 
os S irien and Reopened there on or about May 4th, The house faces 
of th, and stands in large policies, surrounded by open grass country, in 
south, t and beautiful scenery. Playing-field 114 acres, private Golf Course, 
tennis Court, large Gymunsium and Drill Hall, separate Sanatorium. 

ad N. MACLACHLAN, B.A. Oxon. (late Second Master and Head 











ee aw Department of Loretto School), present address: Routenburn 
1\HE 


Fae > on Ayrshire; after April Ist, as above. 
CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 





f Study, which extends over two years, includes Hygiene, 
ar Tuysiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
; , Dancing, &c. ¢ ; 
The “Le at > Wome Students is under the Superintendence of Miss 
E. ADAIR ROBERTS. oR 
Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 rs annum. t Mm 
For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 


College, Dunfermline. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 


NEAR EEADING. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 
Pie" school stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. : ; 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A.,, at the School. 











Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior SchooL—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Bev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head-Master. 
ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 








re for all Exams, High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
eld, swimming-bath, &c, Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 





ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 26th, 27th, and 28th JUNE, 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, ERK 


BERKS. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, NAVY CLASS. 
Boys are Trained from nine onwards for Entrance into R.N. College, 
Osborne. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY Srd.—Apply to the WARDEN, 


LEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIRE,—High-class Preparatory School for Sons of Gentlemen, 
situated 600ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors, Good 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. &c.—E, W. STOKOE, M.A., and L. 5. 
KENNINGTON, M.A. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


EACONSFIELD, BUCKS—NORFOLK HOUSE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Boys prepared for the Public Schools 
and Royal Navy. Individual attention to Backward Boys. Special care of 














ERKHAMSTED SOCHOOL.| 








RoexAt AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroxs—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

For Land-owners, landegeats, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonista,&c, 

farming and Colonial Branch. 

For Pro Bente me += ond tomvey 4 Branch. 

‘or 8s of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitio: Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, - 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Coloni Blacksmiths’ work, 
Car) entry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, 


KRLuteaM CoLitecsE KENT. 
ial Classes for all Naval and 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
fficers in the Navy and Army. 

















Public School Life and Education, with § 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for 
oa by the Army Council. 

EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 28th-30th, 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev, A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


N WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 
Bay. 4jhrs. from London on Main Liue to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 











LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

L. An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 7th and 8th, 
1906, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30 and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
ae ee —Sestner particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A.,, 
ead-Master. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 


education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


cic ieee 
HALET CAUDE OOTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French ney acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of ecamahing. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

- Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


)RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 
Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arrangements, 
French language exclusively spoken. Special advantages for Drawing and 
Painting. Moderate terms,—Address V. Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 


Inférieure. 
AOATION COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ENGLISH, ITALIAN, &c. Language, Literature, and Phonetics. 
Organised by the Vacation Courses Council, in the University of Edinburgh, 
August, 1906. Excellent staff of about 50 Professors and Lecturers from 
France, Germany, &c. The Mounth’s Course (two fortnights) will consist of 
from 59 to 80 Lectures and Lessons in each language. Fees—Month, in one 
language, £2; fortnight, £1 5s.; set of five tickets, 5s.—Syllabus from the 
Hon. Secretary, J. KIRKPATRICK, Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 











ERMANY.—BOARD and RESIDENCE OFFERED 
by German Clergyman’s Widow, from 52 guineas per annum. Private 
sitting-room for families. Exceedingly pretty and inexpensive place, with 
great educational advantages. Conservatorium of Music, for seven guineas 
perannum, Detached house, with garden and tennis court, in ducal grounds, 
Opera; concerts; late dinner. Bracing climate, as near the Thuringian 
Mountains, Shooting. References amongst English Army and Clergy. English 
church.—Address, Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha, 


N ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Bev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia, 
onsen .—PROSPECTUSES and PARTICULARS 
of SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS 
in ENGLAND and ABROAD 
supplied to parents free of charge. State full requirements. 
DIRECTOR, University Agency, 122 Regent Street, London. Est. 1858. 


DVICE as IC CHOOLS.—’ 

















to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a boty of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 





health, Games properly taught. Very healthy, dry, and bracing.—Prospect’ 
recent Scholarship Successes, &c., from C. T. ‘MARCON, M.A.Oxon, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 








LUNDELL'S 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be Offered for Competition by Examina- 
tion on June 14th and 15th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to the Governors. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1906. 
EXAMINATION for 15 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£80 to £212 15s. a year, 
Apply to Mr. S. F. GOODCHILD, Marlborough College, Wilts. 


S1: EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Recognised by the Roya 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. = lendid New Science Buildings. 
Twenty-two Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships, &c., in last seven years.—For 
Ilustrated Prospectus apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. “On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
on cordially invited.—L, H. EDMINSON, M.A, (Oxon.), B,A, (Lond.) 

















25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.S, 

SoeueGa Et @. am. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


To EASILY cuoosE RELIABLE SCHOOLS, consutr 


parors LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 





Red cloth, 1,034 pp., 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars of Preparatory, Private, and Pusiic ScHoors for Bors 
Tutors for Army, Navy, and Universities; and a Fine Selection o! 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


Prospectuses and advice forwarded, free of charge, if detailed statement of 
requirements be given. 


J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Londons, 5.0. 
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SALE BY AUCTION. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND MSS. 


SSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by AUOTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
h 29th, and following day, at 1 o’clock, Rare and Valuable BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS, comprising 2 Twelfth-Century Evangeliarium, and other 
MSS,' on vellum, some with Illuminations—Early Printed Books from the 
German and Italian Presses—Specimens of Stamped Leatber and old Morocco 
Bindings—a Collection of scarce Americana—curious Black-Letter Books, 
Seventeenth-Century Tracts, and rare volumes in Old English Literature, 
many in ps ge ay bindings—Cotton’s Scarronides, with MS. icatory 
Verses, and other Autograph Presentation Books—a fine Set of Jesse's 
Historical Works, Ori Editions, 21 vols.—handsomely-bound Sets of 
Library Editions of lyle, Froude, Motley, Strickland, and others— 
Dickens's .Works, Edition de Luxe, 30 vols.—Maczgillivray and Seebolhm’s 
Histories of British Birds—Scott’s Tales of My Landlord, First Series, 4 vols. 
uncut, and other First Editions of Lamb, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, 
FitzGerald, &.—a fine and complete Set of the Palmographical Society's 
Publications—Bury’s Colourel Views on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and other Books with Coloured Plates—Autograph Letters from 
Wordsworth, Laudor, and Charlotte Bronté to W. M. Thackeray—also a 
magnificent Set of Cannon's Historical Records of the British Army (sold by 
order of the Executor of the late Mixs Sophia Cannon), 67 vols. in the original 
morocco bindings, and a Collection of the Original Water-Colour Drawings 
of the Colours, Uniforms, and Battle Scenes, by W. Heath and others, used to 
illustrate the volumes. 
Catalogues (containing Facsimiles) on application, 











P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
° STEAMSHIP LINES. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA.—First Cabiu; Second and Third Class. 


8.8. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw)......... 7,392 tons ......00 March 27 
8.8. ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin-screw)......... 7,550 tons ......... April 10 


Free Pamphlet re ‘‘ Work and Wages.” 
NOTE.—New “ Empress” Steamers, 14,500 tons, 18,000 h.p., from Liverpool, 
May 5th, Jane 9th, June 2%rd. 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, and CHINA, 
Fast Mail vid Vancouver. Reduced fares from England; choice of Atlantic 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, S.W. (faciug 
Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C, 








CRUISES on 8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 
OLYMPIC GAMES CRUISE, April 11th to April 30th, 


£14, 14s. NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, 
TANGIER, LISBON, &c., May Ist. 
£10 16s. 6d, ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE, 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ryvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schoels also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. ‘lelegraplic Address, 
“ Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 
with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON. 

SEC., Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident Patients, 18a Hanover 
Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Manor, Bournemouth, from whom may 
also be obtained the Book of Reference, ‘* Where Shall I Send my Patient 7” 


Price 3d., post-paid. : el Be ee. 
W ANTE D. 


MAPLE & CO 
MAPLE & CO 2,008 
offer choice from 
oe TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


——_____., 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
10 ft. Gin. x 9 ft., 
£5 15s. 





WATERPROOFED IN THE WOOL, 


SPORTOFRIEZE 


MELTOFRIEZE 
DRIVOFRIEZE 
MOTOFRIEZE _ 


THE NEW CLOTHS FOR ALL SPORTS. 


Descriptive Booklet, with Patterns, on Receipt of Address, 


The Ballymenagh Woollen Factory, Ltd., 


GREAT PULTENEY STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





YPEWRITING W 
Further par- 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, 
ticulars on application, —- Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed. 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.-— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or | 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLIONARY INTERUST | 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterioo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £508,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr, H. Woodward, 
F.RS, and Canon Kiuton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/5, 2/5, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
NOW READY. 
EW CATALOGUE OF RECENT REMAINDERS. 
New Books (not second-hand library copies) in all Branches of Literature. 
Free on application, 

H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 
OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. Internat.onal Library, 20 
vols. full morocco, £6 63., three-quarter leva..t, £5 os., valf calf, £4 10s., 
cloth, £3 10s.; Times Eucyclopedia, cloth, 35 vels., £15; Debrett'’s Peerage, 
full calf, 1904, 36s., for 6s.; Payne Gallwey’s Duck Decoys and Wildfowler in 
freland, 2 vols., 50s., for 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Frieudship, 
large puper, portraits, &c., l5s.; Alken’s British Sports, folio, coloured plates, 
£5 5s., for 35s.; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2l!s., for 6s. 6d. ; Seebolin’s Birds 
Siberia, 12s., for 6s.; Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Daily Mail's 
World’s 100 Best Pictures, 2ls., for 7s. 6d.; Household Medical Adviser, col. 
plates, 21s., for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


RUNDEL CHROMOS. 
Large stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this Month's List 


which gives size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 


THEISM IS A BELIEF IN GOD 


and about GOD, based entirely on GOD’S WORKS, notably in 
the higher nature of man. 

REASON, CONSCIENCE, and LOVE being faculties which 
are never in dispute, and are the True Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the World. 


THEISTIC LITERATURE sent free on application 
to the HON. SECRETARY, POSTAL MISSION, 
THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, 
Sundays at 11 and 7, 




















W. 





SERVICES on 


And at Knowehead Mills, Ballymena, Ireland. 





A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


rticulars and 
ggings ; also 


Write for beautifully Illustrated Brochure containing full 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and 
Chauffeurs’ Uniforms, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 


MEDICAL CONGRESS 
AT LISBON. 


EOOTH LINE TOUR per R.M.S. ‘AMBROSE,’ from Liver- 
pool 9th April, 7/4 HAVRE and OPORTO. 

FIRST CLASS £22 THROUGHOUT, including accommodation at one of 
the best hotels in Lisbon for about 12 days, and return by R.M,S. ‘ANSELM,’ 
5,442 tons, due Liverpool 5th May. 

OTHER PORTUGAL TOURS, 13 to 
necessary expenses, Sailings every 10 days. 

Apply to 

THE BOOTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, grucl, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chomists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 








” 
“4 


days, £12 to £20, including all 
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pr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 


COUGHS. 


Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


CONSUMPTION. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, 


COLDS. 


TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 





i each Bottle. 


o 
acc 





Overwhelming Medical Testi 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s. 1gd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 


- 


bs 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
ngually sold at lugher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


§ Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to any Rawlway Station, meluding Cuses 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANES, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearars. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §- Bois, 


17/6 9/9 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
eriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
feld Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tne 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LrpRaRY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING Depot, Cuiro and Port Said ; 
and Wa. Dawson AND Sons, Cupe Town. 


Subscriptions only neceived by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND CoMPany, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland: 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Gent Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambries of Messrs. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
Lists post FRez. MANDKERCHIEFS 
IRISH COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
SHIRTS, Fine 
Quality Long 
Fronts, 35/6 
Lists POST FREE. & SHIRTS. poe"Pao 
eS (to measure, 2/- extra). 
14/- the }-doz. 

Direct to Belfast. 

THE UNION BANK OF 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Children’s 1/2 " i Cb 
CAMBRIC tadics 23°." | tates 290: 
ed / 
POCKET Ropinson & CLeaver have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
perdoz, Cuffs for Ladies 5/11, Gentle- 
men's from 6/11, per doz. 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Cloth, with 4 
a fold pure Linen 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materi in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, alt Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 











Paid-up Capital ......s0ssesseeseseeeseeeeel, 500,000 
Reserve Fun ..........0:ss0sesseevesee+ee£1,070,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


[Pszains and DOWNSTAIRS. 





By Miss THackerar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d, 








May be had by order through any Book 
seiler or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bovok- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the O/Tice, 


Elliot Stock’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE NATURALIST’S EDITION OF 
WHITE’S SELBORNE. 
In crown 8yvo, suitably bound, 6s. net. 


THE NATURAL UHIS- 


TORY OF SELBORNE. By the Rev. Grizent 
Wars, M.A. Rearran and Classified under 
Subjects by Cuarntes Moser. 

The following are the Subjects under which the 
* Letters” are arranged :— 

Descriptions oF THe Locatity axp Pursicat 
Featurrs—Mereorowocr, &c.—Grologr aNpD 
PaLzZ0nTOLOGY—ErTunoL_ogr — Mawmats — Biaps— 
Reprites—Fisurs—Insects—Sripers anp MirTss 
— Worms —Botanr—Svurerstitions — Miscettayr 
—Tue Natoratist’s Summer Evesrsa Wax. 

It has as a Frontispiece the large quaint folding 
ne of the view of Selborne which appeared in the 
‘irst Edition, published in 1789, 


A full Index is added for easy reference to the 
dotails of the work. 


Crown 4to size, suitably bound, and embellished by 
many Illustrations of the locality, 15s, net. 


NOTES on the EARLIER 


HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF BARTON-ON- 


HUMBER. By Rornext Brows, F.S.A. LIllus- 
trated by Views, Plans, and Maps. 
“It would be extremely difficult to ak too 


highly of this most interesting and valuable work 
from the pen of Mr. Robert Brown, F.S,A., of 
Barton,”—Lastern Morning News. 


In crown 4to size, tastefully printed, appropriately 
bound in cloth, 6s, net. 


THE GENEALOGY AND 


FAMILY OF CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 
With Notes on the Family in General, and 
pee the Essex Branch, from a.p, 1465- 
905. By Wm. Mivier Hiees. 
“Much interesting information relating to his 
family history has come to light.” 
—Methodist Times, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


SCHOOL AND SPORT; 


a Record of Work and Leisure. By Tom 
Cortins, late Head-Master of the Newport 
(Salop) Grammar School, formerly Assistant- 
Master, King Edward's School, Birmingham. 
* A readable, wholesome, varied book, with views 
and recollections of fishing and shooting, billiards 
and bridge, Volunteering and Freemasonry, teach- 
ing, caning, and feeding schoolboys, and — else."* 
—Trmes. 


NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 


New Novel by the Author of 
“Lotus or Laurel?” 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6a, 


HASTY FRUIT. By Heren 


Wattace, Author of “ The Greatest of These,” 
“ Lotus or Laurel?” &c. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


BARR AND SON. The 


Story of a Modern Knight-Errant. By Epwiv 
Euuiottr, Author of “ Who is My Brother?” 
“Denys Forsaith’s Romance,” “Curse of 
Xicotil,” ‘Master of Culver,” ‘“ Netta,” 
“United,” &c. 

“The book is full of incident, and interest is well 
sustained, though at times we are a little perplexed 
by the number of characters on the stage. The 
author, however, has these well in band, and 
cleverly works the story up to a thrilling climax.” 

—Co-operative News. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6a. 


LIFE'S PHASES. A 


Domestic Story. By Many Apams CoLtrnes. 


“It is drawn from real life, and would seem to 
be a faithful record, for it preseuts a picture which 
is, alas! only too often to be seen in Outline m 
newspaper reports.”—Record. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


A PARISH SCANDAL. 
By Mrs. Caarites Marsua.t. 

“ Brichtly and crisply told. Sure to amuse many 

readers aud to instruct others.” 


ELLIOT STOCK, 








Daker,.” 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 





62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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LONDON. 
CRANSTON’S 
HOTELS. 


(UNLICENSED.) 


To meet the demand for accommodation in 
these Hotels, and to prevent as far as possible 
a recurrence of the disappointment and 
inconvenience to visitors who have been 
unable hitherto to secure rooms, the 
Proprietors have opened the 


IVANHOE HOTEL. 


Bloomsbury Street. 
300 Rooms. 


Telegrams—“ Redgauntlet.” 


Same Proprietorship— 


THE KENILWORTH. 


Telegrams—“ Everyone.” 200 Rooms. 
THE WAVERLEY. 
Telegrams—“ Robsart.” 150 Rooms. 


Inclusive charge for Bed, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath, 5/- 


These Hotels are pronounced by the entire Press to be 
the best in London. 








A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccv of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 5d. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 





PROBLEMS and PRIZES 
(for Litterateurs). 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 


ONE PENNY. 


TUDOR STREET, LONDON, EC. 








DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


CATALOGUE OF FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, AND IN 
MARSH’S LIBRARY, DUBLIN; with a few from other 
Collections. By T. K. Asxrort, B.D., Litt.D., Senior Fellow 
and Librarian of Trinity College, Dublin. With 11 Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E,C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY _ 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of the BEST BOOKS in EN 
FRENCH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, POLISH, ITALIAN GLISH, 
and SCANDINAVIAN. ‘ 7 » SPANISH, DUTCH, 


Subscriptions opened from any date, 
Terms per Annum, 
8 Volumes in the Country; or 


6 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer weal £3 30 
4 Volumes in the Country ; or £ 
3 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 2 2 0 
1 Volume, Exchanged Daily at the Library Counter } £1 10 
for Books of Past 
* iclonnn accu aghtonies odscijilecne 
-Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly Subscriptio 
A entered. prions ean also 
SUBSCRIBERS residing in DISTRICTS served by PICKFORD’s LONDO 
4 SUBURBAN PARCEL EXPRESS may effect extra r{ 
VERY LOW RATE. v Exchanges AT 4 
PARCEL POST DEPARTMENT for SUBSCRIBERS residing at 
DISTANCE from any RAILWAY STATION. Terms on application. * 


ALL BOOKS are offered SECOND-HAND as soon as th 
LIBRARY will permit. List on application, e demand in the 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; : 
241 Brompron Roan, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Sreeer, E,C, 


Price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


DIFFERENT DRUMMERS. 


By EVELYNE E. RYND, 


Author of “Mrs. Green,” “The Riggleses,” 





The Times.—‘The title is from Thoreau’s fine saying, ‘If a man does not 
keep pace with his compauions, perhaps it is because he hears a different 
drummer’; and the author here shows that the humour of ‘Mrs. Green’ is 
only part of her literary outlook, for she touches with real skill the lives of 
those who de not walk in step with that delightful charwoman. There is 
touch of her in one or two of the stories, but they are very varied—threg 
of them in Normandy—and, in all, the chords of real and der human 
feeling are touched with skill and sympathy.” 

Glasgow Herald.—“ Lucidity, subtlety, and dramatic effectiveness are 
the distinguishing qualities of Miss Rynd’s exquisitely written stories,” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Miss Rynd has that true art of story-telling which 
leaves the reader ‘a little smiley round the lips, and teary round the lashes,’ 
Her ‘ Different Drummers’ are really admirable sketches. Slight, in some 
cases unfinished, they are characterised by singular truth and froshness, One 
never wishes for the little less, though in some cases the little more would 
have proved acceptable.” 


Published at the Offices of “Country Lirz,” Lrurrep, 20 Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.; and by Grorce Newnes, Limitep, 7-12 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOW READY.— Personal Experiences of Surpassing Interest 


THROUGH THE MISTS; 


Or, Leaves from the Autobiography of a Soul 
in Paradise. 


Recorded for the Author by ROB'I. JAS. LEES. Thin 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ An extremely fascinating story.""—Yorks Post. 

“Mr. Lees’ story is supremely fascinating.”"—Birmingham Gazette. 

“It is reverent, poetical, and quite ingenious in conception, It will appeal 
specially to Spiritualists, many of whose religious beliefs it embodies.” 

—Manchester Courier, 

“Through the Mists’ belongs to the same order of literature as the 
* Revelation of St. John the Divine.’”’—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Lees acts merely as recorder, and his work should have much of the 
vogue that fell to ‘ Letters from Hell’ on the one hand, and ‘ Letters from 
Julia’ on the other.”—Academy. 

“ A beautiful and original book.”—Light. 

“A book of the most remarkable character, perhaps the most striking that 
has been issued upon the subject.’"— Western Daily Mercury. 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries, 
PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NEW BOOK for Public Speakers, Clergymen, &c. 

VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE PHONETICS OF 

DECLAMATION. 

By J. C. Newtanps, Lecturer_on Elocution, New College, Edinburgh; 
Lecturer on Elocution to the Dunfermline Carnegie Trust, &c., &c, Post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
By Heyry W. Cuarx, Author of “‘ Meanings and Methods of Spiritual 

Life.” 3s. 6d. net. . 
The Author deals with religion in this work as the art of character-production 
in chapters on The Method of Study—The Need of Religion—Conversion— 

The Fatherhood of God—Repentance—Christ as Life-giver—Faith—Christian 

Self-Culture—The Passion for God, 

PRAYERS FOR SCHOOL BOYS & SCHOOL GIRLS. 

By Rev. Wit11am Watson, M.A. Being Morning and Evening Prayers for 

Two Months, with Prayers for Special Occasions. Cloth, gilt edges, 

2s. net; or in limp lambskin, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, net. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 


21 Pateryvoster Square, E.C.; anv 100 Prryces Srreet, Eprvsvres. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS fer PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABBOAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmes, Lonpox. Codes: Umicopz and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. GONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WHEEL OF LIFE. By Exten Guascow, 


Author of ‘‘ The Deliverance,” &c. 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE. By Anne Dovctas 


Sgpewicx, Author of “ The Paths of Judgment,” &c, 


CURAYL. By Una L. Sriserrap, Author of 
“'The Success of Mark Wyngate,” “‘ Petronilla Heroven,” ‘ The Weddi 
of the Lady Lovell,” &c. 

Punch says :—“ Any one who has read much contemporary feminine fiction 
will understand the greatness of the author's achievement...... The book has a 
curious charm. I put it down with an unstinted admiration for its technique 
and the naturalness of its dialogue, with a strong desire to read it again at 


once.” 


THE HEALERS. 


Author of “Dorothea,” &c. 

“A story which may be looked upon as a remarkable tour de force...... The 
reading of his book is a constant pleasure. ‘ The Healers’ will surely help 
further to heighten his reputation as a writer of serious fiction.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A courageous and inspiring book, well worthy of its author's high reputa- 
tion.” —Tribune. 


A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY, and other 


Stories. By Ronrert W. Cuameers, Author of “The Maid at Arms,” 
“The Reckoning,” &c. Llustrated. 


“Readable and brightly written.” —Tribune. 
“ Fresh and stirring.”— Manchester Guardian, 





By Maarten MAARTENS, 





SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ENGLAND AND HOLLAND OF THE 


PILGRIMS. By the late Henry Marryn Dexter, D.D., LL.D., and his 
Son, Mortoy Dextex. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


LEPROSY AND FISH EATING. By 


JowaTuan Hourtcurnson, F.R.S., LL.D., F.R.C.S. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


This work comprises statements as to the History of Leprosy, its Nature, 
its prevalence in different countries, and the conditions under which it has 
disappeared from many. An account is given of the author's tours of enquiry 
in South Africa and in India, ‘The volume contains Maps and Lllustrations, 


REASON IN SCIENCE. Being the Fifth 


and Concluding Volume of ‘‘The Life of Reason: or, The Phases of 
Human Progress.” By Groree Santarana, Assistant Professor in 
Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY (476-1900). 


By Henry Dwicut Sevewicx. With Map, demy 8vo, 8s, 6d, net. 


CITIES OF PAUL: Beacons of the Past 


Rekindled by the Present. By Wittiam Burnet Wricur, Author of 
“ Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Daylight.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited 


by the Right Hon. Aueustine Brreewu. 


POPULAR EDITION, with Frontispieces in Photogravure, 6 vols. 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net the set. 





RECENT VERSE. 
PARIS AND EHNONE: a Poem. By 


Laurence Biyyon. 


PENTHESILEA. 


Bryron. 


Crown Svo, ls, net. 


A Poem. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


By Laurence 


“A poem such as Matthew Arnold might have added to the series of 


eed aan Natal vies that begua and ended with ‘Balder Dead’ and 
SIR THOMAS MORE. A Play. By Ancut- 


BaLD Fox. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE SMITHY. A Drama. By Roserr 


Sourn, LL.B., Author of “The Divine Avetino, and other Plays,” &c, 
Crown &vo, 5s. net. 


A ROBIN’S SONG, and other Verses. 


Marr Scorr. 


By 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Freperick Harrison writes:—‘ Let me tell you how deeply I have 
enjoyed your verses and how greatly I admire your gift. These lyrics are a 
great deal more than graceful and fanciful. Frankly, I am certain that no 
more beautiful sonuets are now produced, even in this age of excellent 





4. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd, 16 James St., Haymarket, 8.W. 





SEELEY & Co.’s NEW BOOKS 


First Edition almost exhausted. Second Nearly Ready. 


THE MAKING OF 
MODERN EGYPT 


By Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, K.C.S.L., 
Late Lieut.-Governor of the N. W. Provinces and Oude, and Comptroller. 
General in Egypt. 
With Portraits and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, net. 

“A book which is to be warmly commended......The first connected 
history worthy of the name of the progress of Egypt since the 
British occupation.”—Mornrneé Post. 

**Sir Auckland Colvin knows all that there is to be known on 
‘The Making of Modern Egypt.’ The author's literary ability is 
conspicuous.”—ATHENZUM. 

“No more fascinating chapter is to be found in the stories of the 
nations than that which deals with ‘The Making of Modern Egypt.’ 
A most readable and instructive book.”—Daiy Tr.ecrara. 


TWO YEARS AMONG NEW 
GUINEA GANNIBALS 


By A. E. PRATT. 
With 54 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. 
**Exceedingly entertaining and informing.” 
—I._ustratep Loxpow News, 
“A book of vivid interest from beginning to end.”—OvrtLoox. 
“A travel recerd which in its lucid description of new scenes, 


strange people, and rich naturalist rewards is attractive 
throughout.”—Mancuester Covrizs. 


REISSUE OF SOME OF THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 
Bound in half-linen, super-royal 8vo, each 3s, 6d. net, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE LIFE OF VELAZQUEZ. By;THE PICTURE GALLERY OF 
Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. CHARLES I. By CLaupe Purtuirs, 


THE ART OF VELAZQUEZ. By|RICHMOND-ON-THAMES. By Dr. 
Sir WaLTER ARMSTRONG. GARNETT. 


SEELEY’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
Cloth, 2s, net; also in lambskin, 3s. net, and buffed leather in box, 5s. net. 
NEW VOLUME, 
By J. W. Ciark, M.A., F.S.A., Registrary of 
With many Illustrations, 


aeeeee 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Cambridge University. 


SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street, W.v. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
By the Author of “ The Rambling Rector.” 


THE LADY OF THE WELL 


By ELEANOR ALEXANDER. 





A NEW SATIRE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SEETHING POT.” 


HYACINTH. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘‘ Hyacinth’ must be added to the list of books 
essential to the comprehension of the Irish problem and the Irish 
character, and in serious interest fully equals its predecessor. 
This engrossing and admirably written novel.” 


THE HOUSE OF SHADOWS 


By REGINALD J. FARRER. 


“Impulsive, uncontrolled, selfish but delightful folly.” 


F O L L Y. —REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


By EDITH RICKERT. 


STANDARD.—“‘‘ Folly’ ia a novel of distinguished cleverness.” 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“ Miss Rickert has the gift of endowing her 
characters with that charm of personality which adds so much to the reader's 
pleasure without detracting from the power of her tale.” 


[Second Impression, 





‘A Book about Children for Grown-ups. 


CONCERNING PAUL & FIAMMETTA., 
By L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “ The Intervention of the Duke,” 

&c. With a Preface by KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘** One kas seldom met with a more 
charming book about children than ‘Concerning Paul and 
Fiammetta.’” 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 
With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A., Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. crown 4to, 30s, net. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 





THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of “Facts and Ideas,” “Knowledge is 
Power,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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MESSRS. T. & T. GLARK’S LATEST LIST 


A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. By Dr. James Horr Movutroy, Didsbury College, Manchester. 
Part I. PROLEGOMENA. 8vo, 8s. net. 

No other.Grammar takes adequate account of those wonderful discoveries 
of Greek papyri. which within the last few years have altered the entire basis 
of the study of New Testament Greek. 


Special Prospectus free on application. 
THE RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY OF 


INDIA: THE UPANISHADS. By Prof. P. Devssey, University of Kiel. 
Translated by Prof. A. 8S. Gepey, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“A volume of extraordinary ability. Prof. Deussen is easily first in this 
study at the present day. It is such an introduction to the study of the 
religion and philosophy of India as English readers have long been seeking. 
To every Indian Brahman to-day the Upanishads are what the New Testament 
is to the Christian.’"—Dr. Hastin@s, in the Expository Times, 


THE EYE FOR SPIRITUAL THINGS, 


and other Sermons. By Prof. H. M. Gwarkry, D.D., Cambridge. (New 
Volume of “‘ The Scholar as Preacher” Series.) In post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 


CHRISTUS IN ECCLESIA. By Rev. Hastings RASHDALL, 
D.C.L., Oxford. Post Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. By W. R. Ince, D.D., Oxford. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WORD OF GOD. In Sixteen 


Sermons. By Prof. Tuzopor Zaun, Erlangen. Post 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


JAMES THE LORD’S BROTHER. 


Wim Parrics, D.D., Principal, Manitoba College, Winnipeg. 
8vo, 6s. net. 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES, and other Essays. 


By Rev. Dawson Waker, D.D., Durham. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW REFORMATION. Recent Evan- 
gelical Movements in the Roman Catholic Church. By Rev. Joun A. Barn, 
M.A. (New Volume of “ Religion in Literature and Life” Series.) In 
post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By 


GeraLpineE Hopesoy, B.A. (T.C.D.), University College, Bristol. In 
square post Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION: its Genesis and 
Growth. By Rev. Lovis H. Jorpay, B.D., late Special Lecturer on 
Comparative Religion at the University of Chicago. 8vo, 12s. net. 

“« A most excellent and painstaking monograph, Clear in argument, full in 

information,” —Principal A. M. Farrparry, D.D. 


THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES IN 
THEOLOGY. By Prof. W. Newron Crarke, D.D., Author of “An 
Outline of Christian Theology.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 


THE BIBLE: its Origin and Nature. 


Maxcus Dons, D.D., Edinburgh. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d, net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE 


LORD'S SUPPER. By Rev. R. M. Apamson, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN LAWS, 
CONTRACTS, AND LETTERS. By Rev. C. H. W.Jouns, M.A., Cam- 
bridge. Large Svo, 12s. net. 

This is the First Volume of a New Series entitled ‘‘ The Library of Ancient 

Inscriptions.” 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY. By the 
late Prof. A. B. Davinsox, D.D., Edinburgh. One large 8vo volume, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“This must long remain the standard work on Old Testament prophecy.”— 

Prof. Maxcus Dops, 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 


Suaw, D.D. Second Edition, 8vo, 8s. net. 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF 


. EXPERIENCE. By Rev. Davip W. Forrest, D.D., Edinburgh. Post 
8vo. Fourth Edition, 6s. 


BIBLE STUDIES. Contributions, chiefly from 


Papyri and Inscriptions, to the History of the Language, Literature, and 
Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity. By Prof. 
G. Avo_tr Drissuann, Heidelberg. Authorised Translation. 8vo, 9s. 


THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT: 


being the Literature of the New Tes'ament arranged in the order of its 
Literary Growth and according to the Dates of the Documents. A New 
Translation, Edited, with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, 
and an Appendix, by James Morrarr, D.D. Second Edition. One large 
8vo volume, 16s. 


NEW MAP OF PALESTINE. Topographical, 


Physical, and Biblical. Compiled from the latest Surveys and Researches, 
including the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, showing all 
identified Bible Sites, together with Modern Place Names. By J. G. 
3ARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., and Prof. G. A. Smiru, LL.D., with Complete 
Index. Prices: on cloth, and in cloth case, with Index, 10s. 6d.; mounted 
on rollers and varnished, with Index, 15s, 


By 


Post 


By Prof. 


By Rey. R. D. 


Detailicd Catalogue free on application, 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited, 





T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FIRST COMPLETE CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY, 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. With a Photogravure 
piece and 35 other Iliustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, ay —_ 
** There are few things more entertaining i d li than 
- ogo — — , that category Delonge the biogmes of the = 
ir Henry Irving r. Pere: i A ful 
written biography.” —Tribune. ” oe . — _ == 


THE HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION, 


By GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. [llustrated, two 
volumes, demy 8vo, 21s, 
“A most valuable contribution, not merely to the history of an economic 


movement, but to an understanding of the wider spirit of Engli Radicalism 
in the nineteenth century.’’—Daily Chronicle. ’ — 


RECREATIONS OF A 
NATURALIST. 


By J. E. HARTING, Author of “ Handbook of British Birds,” 
&c. With 84 Illustrations, demiy 8vo, 15s. net. sth 
“Each chapter is like nothing so much as a delightful walk through 


delightful country, with a delightful companion who knows . 
talking about.”"—Lapid Review. = S:5 


ARISTOTLE’S 
THEORY OF CONDUCT. 


By THOMAS MARSHALL, M.A. Demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


A lucid exposition of Aristot]e’s ethics. With an Introduction, Notes, and 
a paraplrase of the greater part of the original text. : 








‘ 





—$— 





HISTORY IN SCOTT'S NOVELS. 


By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


** The book helps us to realise many things which the casual reader of the 
novels is apt to miss.’’—Observer. 

‘*Under the spell of the novelist and with the guidance of the historical 
critic we move in a brilliant pageant.’’—Literary Worid, 











**A FASCINATING BOOK.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A SUPREME MOMENT. 
By Mrs. HAMILTON SYNGE. 6s. 
“One of the few novels of the day which one feels inclined to keep and read 
again."’"—Academy. 
** A book undeniably memorable among its fellows.”"—Times. 


** Estelle, the heroine, grips one. Agatha is admirably drawn.” 
—Vanity Fair, 


THE GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND. 


By the Author of “A Visit to the Russians,” With a Map, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. nef. 





“Cannot but prove instructive to readers who wish to understand the 
existing situation.”—Scotsman, 





THE SCANDINAVIAN QUESTION. 


By WILLIAM BARNES STEVENI. With a Map, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“A work of great informative value for statesmen, historians, and the 
general reader.” — Westminster Review. 





OUR CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


By HENRY CROMPTON, late Clerk of Assize on the North 
Wales and Chester Circuit. With an Introduction by Sir 
Kenetm Dicey, K.C.B., late Permanent Under-Secretary for 
the Home Office. Paper cover, 6d. 

A very concise and critical account of the procedure in criminal prosect- 
tions, showing the merits and faults of the English system of Criminal Law, 
with an introduction dealing largely with the tendencies of modern legislation 
and the dangers of any increase by statute of the class of offences punishable 
summarily. 
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Smith, Elder, & Go.’ & Co.’s New Books 


MAECH 26rn.—With , WpPortenit Teste Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE VICTORIAN GHANGELLORS. 


Vol. I. By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, 


“Lord Cochrane's Trial before Lord Ellenborough,” “‘Sir Henry 
Aathor a aa Acland, Bart., K.C.B., F.B.S.: a Memoir,” 
*,° The work will be completed in a Second Volume, 


MARCH 26rn.—With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


"SEVENTY YEARS’ FISHING. 


By CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON, C.B., 
Formerly Assistant Secretary to the Treasury. 


oN MARCH 26ra. —With 4 = of Tlustrations, including Portraits of 
Macdonald and Colonel Younghusband. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WITH MOUNTED INFANTRY IN 
TIBET. 


by Brevet-Major W. J. OTTLEY, 31th Sikh Pioneers. 


ON MARCH 26ra. —With a Photogravure Portrait of Mrs. Browning from 
a Chalk Drawing by Mrs. BRIDELL FOX. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
IN HER LETTERS. 


By PERCY LUBBOCK. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 3 Photogravure Portraits, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ROBERT BROWNING 
AND ALFRED DOMETT. 


Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt., F.B.A. 


EVENING STANDARD.—* Admire rs of Browning wall read it with delight 
and hasten to place it on their shelves.’ 


JUST hee yo ED.—With a Photogravure Frontispiece, a Facsimile, and 
alf-tone Illustrations, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AWOMAN of WIT and WISDOM 
A Memoir of Mrs. ELIZABETH CARTER, one of the 
“Bas Bleu” Society (1717-1806). 
By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, Author of “A Later Pepys.” 


MORNING POST.—“ Her personality is full of interest, which is intensified 
by its setting in a fascinating period.” 


THREE NEW NOVELS IN DEMAND 


BROWNJOHN’S. sve 
By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. Second Impression. 


GUARDIAN.—“It is not often that we come across a novel which gives as 
much real pleasure as this.” 


THE POISON OF TONGUES 
By M. E. CARR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRUTH’S ADVICE.—* Do you want to know of a really good and intorest- 
ing novel? Get ‘The Poison of Tongues.’ It is euthralling.”, 


DICK: a Story without a Plot. 
By G. F. BRADBY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 

DAILY TULEGRAPH.--“ This delightful book.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—** The best Ss. 6d. series in the market.” 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Ansvev. 


With a Frontispiece. [On March 26th, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 


SIR JOHN | CONSTANTINE. Chaps. THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
20-21 A. T. QuiLLER-Coucu. . H. Yoxaut, 

A NEW [on OF TWO CITIES. couckamine A MILLEWNIUSE. By 
By Lavreyce Gomue, F A. D. Govier. 

HIS MATE. By Rene a Sesen SHADOWS la pma By 

A JOURNEY OF SURPRISES. By | rROM A COLLEGE WINDOW.—XII. 

» SOSUIDARD LATTER, CHIPPINGE. Chaps, 10-12, By Sray. 
AN EASTER OFFERING. Lex J. WETMAN. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





GRATIS: 
Large Rembrandt Plate 


Covering 300 square inches of Engraved Surface, 
GIVEN WITH THE 


REMBRANDT 
MEMORIAL 


To be published in 10 
Fortnightly Parts, 14 in, 
by 102n., 2s. 6d. net cach. 


70 MAGNIFICENT PLATES, 
And a Study of the Master's Work by 


EMILE MICHEL, 
Member of the Institute of France, 


Parts I. and II. Now Ready. 
*,* Prospectus of any Bookseller, or of the Publisher. 


“More than satisfies the highest expectations,” 
—Manchester Courier, 
“ Promises to be a onper week." 7 Acotony. 


on —_——_—_-— —EE 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish Next Week 
Mr. E. F. BENSON’S New Novel, 


THE ANGEL OF PAIN. 


6s. By E. F. BENSON, Author of— 


THE IMAGE IN THE SAND.| SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 
AN ACT IN A BACKWATER. | THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 
THE CHALLONERS. = AND CO. 


THE RELENTLESS CITY. THE PRINCESS SOPHIA, 
&e., &e. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE SPHINX’S LAWYER. 
3y FRANK DANBY, Author of “Pigs in Clover,” 
“ Baccarat,” &c. [April 3. 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY. 


By J. GALSWORTHY, Author of ‘The Island Pharisees.” 


[Just published. 
THE JUNGLE. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of “ The Journal of Arthur 
Stirling.” 
af’ 4 powerful novel, Strong in bomen interes‘. y —iiostonam, 














“4N EXTRAORDINARY BOOK.” 
SEX AND CHARACTER. 


By OTTO WEININGER. 
Large 8vo, cloth, 17s. net. 


* An extraordinary book...... We have never heard of a youth 
so young attacking one of the most complicated problems of life 
with an apparent fulness of knowledge and a fury, so to speak, 
of psychological analysis that pursues its object into the last 
refuge of intimacy and secrecy.”—Daily Mail. 


GRANADA. By Leoxarp WittiaMs. 

Studies and Impressions. Pott 4to, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ An interesting addition to Mr. Heinemann’s delightful books 
of travel.”—Literary World. 


KAKEMONO. By A. Hersace Epwanps. 


Japanese Sketches. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 











“In pleasing contrast with the many superficially descriptive 
works with which casual tourists have tlooded the book-market. 
—Wi ‘orld. 


LEO TOLSTOY'S NEW “BOOK: 


THE END OF THE AGE 


Demy 8vo, 2s. 
“A brilliantly conceived, strenuously written plea for the 
application of Christianity to the details of the social fabric.” 
—Shefield Telegraph. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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A HISTORY OF INLANO NAVIGATION CONSIDERED AS A 
BRANCH OF WATER CONSERVANCY. 


OUR WATERWAYS. 


By URQUHART A. FORBES, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and 
W. H. BR. ASHFORD. With a Map especially prepared to Illustrate the 
Book, demy 8vo, 12s. net, 

“A volame full of valuable detail and description is full of facts not 
generally known, and of particulars with hydrography of this sea-girt isle of 
ours which have not been got together in any other similar work with which 
we are acquainted,’’—Daily Graphic. 


THE 


TRANSITION IN AGRICULTURE. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “ Railways and their Rates,”” ‘The 
Organization of Agriculture,” &. With Map and Illustrations, large 
crown 8yo, 5s. net, 


WESTERN CULTURE 
EASTERN LANDS. 


A Comparison of the Methods adopted by England and Russia in the Middle 
East. By ARMINIUS VAMBERY, C.V.O., Author of ‘Travels in 
Central Asia,” &. Medium 8vo, 12s. net. 


THINGS INDIAN. 


By WILLIAM CROOKE, Editor of *‘ Hobson—Jobson.” Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


LETTERS OF RICHARD FORD. 


Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., formerly Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of “The Psalms in Human Life,” &c. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“We are glad to have these excellent letters, edited with the utmost 
discretion by Mr. Rowland Prothero.”—Spectator, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE 
HORN BEFORE THE MAST.” 


JACK DERRINGER. 


A Tale of Deep Water. By BASIL LUBBOCK, 6s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








X MAKE A NOTE OF THIS. X 





Mr. GEO. R. SIMS says inthe REFEREE :—*‘ Unele Peaceable’ I have 
had from Mudie's, and think it one of the most amusing books of the year,” 


MR. REGINALD TURNER’S NEW NOVEL. 


Genuinely Amusing. Genuinely Amusing. 


UNCLE PEACEABLE. 


A Comedy. By REGINALD TURNER. Author of “The Steeple,” 
“Dorothy Raeburn,” ‘“‘ Cynthia’s Damages,” &. 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“‘ Mr. Turner carries the reader with him by 
his pleasant vivacity, and by the deftness of his humour. He scatters lis 
bons mots very freely through his pages and makes his points with an easy neat- 
ness and sureness of touch which are very engaging. It is avery amusing and 
clever piece of work The whole book isa merry compound, spiced with a 
marked fiavour of shrewd irony.” 


IMPERIAL PURPLE. 


By EDGAR SALTUS, Author of ‘The Pomps of Satan,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 
ASK AT YOUR LIBRARY FOR 
THE SIN OF SALOME. THE FINANCIER. 
By A. L. HARRIS. 3s. 6d. By J. B. HARRIS BURLAND. 6s. 
LOVE? A New Novel by Geo.| THAT MOVING FINGER. 
IRVING. 6s. By H. F. C. CASTLEMAN. 8s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE IN RADIUM. | The EXPIATION of EUGENE. 
by J. HENRY HARRIS. $s. 6d.| By FREDERIC BALFOUR. 6s. 


A SON OF THE PEOPLE. 


A Romance. By the BARONESS ORCZY, Author of “ The Scarlet 
Pimpernel,” &. 6s. Fiith Edition (completing Eighth Thousand) 
Now Ready. 




















A MARRIED BACHELOR. 


A Novel. By H. SANT M. LANYON, Author of “Sarah P. G.,” &e, 6s. 
A STORY OF THE GREAT INVASION OF 1910. 


A TIME OF TERROR. 


SECOND EDITION, 6s. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ A politico-social romance of London and 
England in 1910—prophetic, of course, sensational and thrilling. There are 
many thrills and much ingenuity, and the prescription, which is traditional, 
is cleverly dispensed.” 





Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 
London: GREENING and CO., Limited, 


$$ 


To-day is Published the SPECIAL 


GOLF & FISHING 


Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


containing a number of Articles and 
Illustrations of Interest to all Golfers 
and Fishermen. These include the 
following :— 


‘THAT NOT IMPOSSIBLE ‘SHE.’” A Fisherman's 


Fortnight on a Scottish Salmon River. 


WEATHER AND THE TROUT. By Mrs. Ex, 
ODGSON. 


WIRING PIKE. By H. Kyicur Horsrietp. 
PERCH-FISHING IN THE THAMES. By Jams 


ENGLEFIELD, 


ROUND THE FISHING-TACKLE SHOPS. By 4 


PRACTICAL FISHERMAN, 


A CORNISH GOLF COURSE. By F. R. Burnovw, 
SOME PAST UNIVERSITY MATCHES. 


DARWIN. 
IS GOLF A GAME FOR SCHOOLBOYS ? 
EXCUSES. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


Besides these, other Articles dealing with Country Matters and 
Outdoor Sport are the following :— 

THE “SPECTATOR” MILITIA TRAINING 
EXPERIMENT. 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Illustrated with Photographs 
showing Colonel Pollock’s men at work during the first 
week of their training. 


FOXHUNTING TYPES.—V. 
Wheels.” By “ Marntop.” 


NATURE IN THE POETS. 

POLO PONIES AT ISLINGTON. Illustrated. 
MOTORS AT OLYMPIA. Illustrated. 

THE OPENING OF THE RACING SEASON. 


Illustrated. 
GUN ROOM TOPICS: Recoil, Sound, and Testing. 


A GOOD MINIATURE RIFLE: What is a Good 
Pattern ? 


WHEN SHOULD THE HARE-HUNTING SEASON 
END? A Collection of Opinions of Masters of well-known 
Packs of Harriers and Beagles, 

Acrostics—Publie School Notes—Estate Notes—Veteri- 

nary Hints—Country House Topics, &c. 


By Bernarp 


“The Foxhunter on 











ORDER FORM. 


(Cut this out and forward it to the Publisher, “Tax Countt 
GENTLEMAN,” 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.) 


Please send me the Special Golf and Fishing 
Number of THE COUNTY GENTLE- 
MAN, for which I enclose you 64d. in stamps. 


eeeeee eee ewer nree 





18 and 20 CECIL COURT, CHABING CROSS BOAD. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL 


By H. FIELDING HALL. &Svo, 10s. net. 


"7B —' There is so much that is stimulating and suggestive in this 
TRIBUNE. t one is tempted to quote indefinitely, but enouch has 
illuminating book that one is tempted to ¢ 


t , and economists should 
,ced in the hands of all young men 


db. 


statesme 


been quoted to show that th si 
study, and it is one which sh 
taking posts in the Civil Service 


a ‘4 be } l 
* out be 
EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vols. 
1EF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 


Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


Ricuarp Hout Hutton 
Niece, EvizzaneTH M. Roscoe. 


A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her 
v St. Austex Leer To which is added * Lady Susan,” and 
— = abel — Unfinished Tales by Miss Austen. With Portrait, 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 





UNIFORM W ITH THE COMPLETE TENNYSON. 
EGENDS. With 20 Illustrations 
INGOLDSBY Lt Lercen, and Barnam, New Impression, Crown 
THE LIFE OF 
fessor C, T. WINCHESTER, - 
A HANDBOOK OF CLIMATIC 
TREATMENT, including BALNEOLOGY. 


JOHN WESLEY. By Pro. 
Wit 


1 Portraits, 6s. 6d. net. 


By Wittiam R. Hvecarn, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. Svo, 12s. 6d, net. 
GENERAL PRACTITIONER One of the most scientific, interesting, and 
uk books it has been our nne to handle.”” 
“JOURNAL OF BALNEOLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY.—* Unquestionably 
the best book which has ! ed ‘ct in the English language.... 
he rk which fully des s all the praise which can be bestowed upon it.” 





THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN, 





ux SPARGO yn by Rosert Hunter. Illustrated, 
Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 
’s Guide-Books 
acmilians Uulde- . 


+ 
t 


based upon the lates 
| 


i 


merous Maps and Plans information, 


Globe Svo. 


With m a 
ITALY AND SICILY. 


FIFTH EDITION. With 55 Maps and Plans, 10s, net, 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including Greece and the Greek Islands, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Ephesus, &e. 
SECOND EDITION. Wit! 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
Including Southern Spain, Northern Africa 
(Moroceo, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli), Sicily, Malta, 
Corsica, &c. 


SECOND EDITION. With 21 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 


for these Guides, 


» 
s 


1 27 Maps and Plans, 9s, net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. 


By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
Svo - net. 
TIM £S.—“ Splendidly illustrated Prof. Gardner's descriptions of extant 
monuments are excellent On all important points we find Mr. Gardner 
eminently sane and sensible.”’ 





APRIL NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price ls. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s, 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. Edited by E. G, SANDFORD, 


Archdeacon of Exeter. 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36a. net, 





HENRY SIDGWICK. 
A MEMOIR. 
By A. S. and E. M. 8. With Portraits, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—* All who know Henry Sidgwick, and many who never enjoyed 


that privilege, will read this memoir with keen pnt of a nature so 
finely endowed with moral, intellectual, and spiritual graces,” 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


8vo, 10a. net. 
*,* Asymposium, somewhat in the manner of Helps, between a wealthy 
Liberal philanthropist, a K.C., a clergyman, an Independent minister, a stock- 


broker, a Cambridge historian, a military expert, an admiral, and “‘ Ego,” the 
recorder ; the subject being War, Peace, and Arbitration, 


- MEDIAVAL RHODESIA. 


By DAVID RANDALL-MACIVER, M.A., F.B.G.S, 
Fully Illustrated, Demy 4to, 20s. net, 


NERO. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 














SECOND PART NOW READY, 


THE DYNASTS. 


A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, in 3 Parts, 19 Acts, 130 Scenes, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Part Second. Crown Svo, 4s, 6d, net, 
*,* Previously Published, Part L, 4s, 6d, net, 


GUARDIAN.—*“ Unquestionably an exceedingly remarkable and powerful 
piece of work, as full of ideality as it is of storm and stress, and it is im- 
possible not to delight in the consummate artistic skill with which the poet 
has treated the most striking episodes of the Great War.” 





E. WESTERMARCK’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MORAL IDEAS. 


By Epwarp Westermance, Ph.D., Author of the “History of Human 
Marriage.”” In2 vols, Vol. L, 8vo, l4s. net. 

Mr. L. T. Hopeorsr, in the TRIBUNE.—‘* Dr, Westermarck'’s book will 

take its place as the indispensable basis for any future theory either of ethical 


logical devel 





or 80ci lopment......A werk of which it is not too much to predict 
that it will mark the beginning of a new era in the study of general sociology," 
VOL. IL NOW RBEADY. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS. By Francis Gatton, 


P. Geppes, M. E. Sapien, E. Westermarck, H. Hirrpixe, J. H. 
Barpees, and J. 8S. Sruart-Giewxie. Super-Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. 








THE 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF CAPITAL: 


being 2 Complete Reprint of the New Principles of Political Economy, 

















The APRIL NUMBEB contains :— | 
A WEEK AT WATERLOO. Scenes During and After the Battle. The | 
Remarkable Narrative of Lady de Lancey, wife of Colonel Sir William | 
H. De Lancey of Wellineton’s Staff, now brought to light. With hitherto 
Unpublished Letters from Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, 


INDIVIDUALISM wv. SOCIALISM. 


A SCULPTOR OF THE LABORER. 
Briytox. 


By Wiruum J. Brrax. 


Constantin Meunier. By Curistiuan 
Pictures (one in tint) after the originals by Meunier. 


And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED 
ST. 
Price 1s, 


MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


NICHOLAS, 


Annual Subscription, 12s. 


1834. By Joun Razr, M.A. 8vo, 17s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 


Professor Haratp Hoérrpixc. Translated by B. E. Merer, 8vo, 12s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The work is original and stimulating, and well repays a 
careful study.” 











“Yor. IIL, COMPLETING THE WORK. 
DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY. 





| Written by Many Hands and Edited by Professor J. M. Baupwiy, Ph.D., &e. 


In 3 vols., with Illustrations and extensive Bibliographies. Vol. III, In 
2 Parts, Imperial 8vo, 42s. net. 


*,* Previously Published, Vols, I. and II., 21s, net each, 





MACMILLAN 


and 





OO., Limited, London. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST LIST 


SHSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSOSOSOSOEe 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL HAVE 
JUST PUBLISHED 


MR. BUTLER BURKE’S 
GREAT BOOK, 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


Demy 8vo, lés. net. 


“Mr. Burke’s discovery is of immense importance. It 
seems to put the problem of life’s origin one step further 
back. He states the case for continuity in Nature with 
admirable lucidity and force, and if his thinking is at 
times too transcendental for some of his readers, it is, at 
any rate, eloquently and cogently expressed. He has 
given fresh life to an inquiry that will never lose its 
interest.”—Daily Telegraph, February 26th, 1906. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


By J. BUTLER BURKE. 


“Ts perhaps unique in being a remarkable contribution 
to the fundamental problem of biology by one who is not 
a biologist, but a physicist. It is as a physicist that Mr 
Burke has been attacking this question for the past decade, 
and his success is a new testimony, not only to the con- 
tinuity of Nature, but to the continuity of science—our 
knowledge of Nature.”—Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, in the Daily 
Chronicle, February 26th, 1906. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 


By J. BUTLER BURKE, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


“ Will demand the careful study and criticism of scien- 
tific men...... It is a very fascinating idea that we are to 
find, in the almost miraculous new element of radium, if 
not the physical basis of life, at least ‘the only begetter’ 
of the manifold forms of existence, from bacteria to man- 
kind, that inhabit the world.” 

—Daily Mail, February 26th, 1906. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 
By J. BUTLER BURKE. 
With numerous Photographs and Diagrams. 


“ He has unquestionably found a way to produce a very 
interesting phenomenon—a phenomenon whose full signifi- 
cance is not at present determined, but which seems likely 
to mark another step in the direction of solving the problem 
of living matter.”—Daily News, February 27th, 1906. 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE. 
By J. BUTLER BURKE. 


Ready now with every good Bookseller and at 
every Library, 


“Regarding this fascinating volume as a whole, we 
believe that...... it does provide material for the earnest con- 
sideration of every thinker who is inclined to scoff at the 
theory of universality of potential life in matter.. ... His 
book will be the subject of controversy. In the Middle 
Ages he would have run grave risk of being burnt at the 
stake.”—Morning Post, February 26th, 1906. 





SHSSSSOSCSCSSCOCOSOCOSE 


NOW READY. 
A ROMANTIC HISTORICAL MONOGRAPH. 


A FRIEND OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


(Lady Atkyns). 
By FREDERIC BARBEY.,. 
With an Introduction by VICTORIEN SARDOU, 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


“This is a romantic book with a romantic origin, and all 
readers who care for the picturesque and heroic side ‘of histo 
will find it abundantly to their taste. The style of the book is 
animated and full of colour, and it loses nothing of its charm 
and vivacity in the hands ofan unusually sympathetic translator 
We have given a mere outline of the story, but the original filly 
in the details with innumerable felicitous touches. In short, this 
is a book of genuine attractions, worthy of the attention of the 
historian, and, at the same time, overflowing with interest for 
the general reader.”—Daily Telegraph. 








A NEW AND REVOLUTIONARY STUDY OF ROUSSEap, 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


A New Study in Criticism. 
By FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 


With numerous Illustrations, Facsimiles, &c. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Jn the press, 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCHOPENHAUER. 


THE UNITY OF WILL 


Studies of an Irrationalist. 
By G. AINSLIE HIGHT, 
Author of “Essay on Culture.” 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Now ready, 





A NEW WORK ON THE BALKANS. 


BY-PATHS IN THE BALKANS, 


By Capt. F. W. VON HERBERT, 
Author of “The Defence of Plevna.” 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Neat week, 





NOW READY. 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST NOVELS. 


THE SMITHS OF SURBITON. 


By KEBLE HOWARD. 
[Seventh Edition. 


THE BISHOP’S APRON. 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
[Third Edition, 


THE BENDING OF A TWIG. 


By DESMOND F. T. COKE, 
[Third Edition. 


THE MISSES MAKE-BELIEVE. 
By MARY STUART BOYD. 


All in Demand at the Libraries. 








READY APRIL 2nd, 1906, 
MISS ARABELLA KENEALY’S NEW BOOK. 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 
By ARABELLA KENEALY, 
Author of “Dr. Janet of Harley Street,” “The Marriage Yoke,” 
&c., &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


el 
—— 
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